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HIENFUNG, LATE EMPEROR OF 
CHIN 


The death of the individual whose name 
stands at the head of this article, was re- 
cently announced, and among two-thirds of 
the human family the intelligence awakened 
no sensation. Not so with those who com- 
pose the remaining third. Among them it 
was proclaimed that a “mountain had fall- 
en;” and in the bitterness of their mourn- 
ing, they are for three months denied the 
consolation of a razor. 

Those in official positions are most nearly 
affected, and they are accordingly moat de- 
cided in their demonstrations of grief. They 
pluck from their heads a crimson crest, the 
badge of public service; remove from their 
caps the precious stone, which marks their 
rank; lay aside their embroidered robes of 
state, and clothing themselves in garments 
of coarse hemp, assemble on stated days to 
bewail the calamity of the empire. In the 
principal cities, their place of meeting is a 
spacious hall, known as Hwang-kung, the 
‘¢ palace,” because it contains a gilded tablet, 
representing the person of His Majesty, and 
inscribed with the language of a loyal toast, 
Hwang te, wan shwuy, wan shwuy, wan wan 
shwuy; ‘The Emperor—may he live ten 
thousand years, ten thousand years, ten 
thousand times ten thousand years.” 

Before this the mandarins arrange them- 
selves in files, like a company on a parade- 
ground, and wait for orders. At length 
the master of ceremonies cries kway, and 
they all sink on their knees. He calls out, 
pai, and, bending forward, they thrice 
knock their foreheads on the earth. This 
process is repeated three times, making 
san kwei kiu kow, the “nine prostrations,” 
or kotow, the most solemn form pf Chinese 
worship. Between the three acts of this 
solemn farce, the mourners relieve their 
burdened feelings by interludes of social 
chat; taking care, however, to keep their 
regulation faces at hand, to be resumed at 
the word of command. The writer was 
once witnessing a similar ceremony on the 
death of the Empress dowager, when the 
mandarins, ceasing their groans, clustered 
around him, with curious remarks on the 
cut and texture of his clothes. 

Though oftentimes of small significance 
in a political view, to the Chinese the death 
of an Emperor is alwaysa grave even, He 
is the vice-gerent of heaven—worshipped 
with divine honours—having temples, as 
above stated, in which a tablet occupies the 
place of an idol—assumes a dignity far 
above the herd of vulgar gods, whom he 
promotes or deposes at pleasure. The 
frame of material nature is supposed to be 
in sympathy with all his movements. His 
fortunes are written in starry characters on 
the vault of heaven, and the astronomers of 
the Imperial Board are chiefly employed in 
reading the revelation of his destiny. Spots 
on the sun proclaim his faults, and publish 
his shame. Dense, and long-continued 
fogs indicate that his reason is beclouded 
by the ascendency of female influence; 
earthquakes betoken that the empire is 
uneasy under his sway; and comets give 
warning that heaveg is about to transfer 
the sceptre to a worthier hand. Absurd 
and puerile as these notions appear, leading 
the historian to mingle prodigies and por- 
tents with political occurrences, in the 
oddest combinations, they indicate that the 
throne of the empire rests on a secure basis 
—the religious veneration of its subjects. 
This is expressed in the favourite title of 
Majesty— Tien-tsze, the «Son of Heaven.” 
Emperor (imperator) and Siogoon (general), 
one of the titles of the Tycoon of Japan, 
are also instances of history embodied in 
single words, and record the fact that those 
who first bore them owed their honours to 
the acclamation of a victorious soldiery. 
It is probably owing to this difference in 
the origin of their power that the monarchs 
of China have enjoyed longer reigns than 
most other absolute sovereigns. The twelve 
Czesars reigned only one hundred and forty 
years, and but two of them died a natural 
death. In China, seven Emperors of the 
present dynasty have occupied the throne 
for two hundred and seventeen years, and 
no one of them has perished by violence. 
Two of them reigned sixty years, and two 
thirty years each, and the reign just closed 
is the shortest of the dynasty, being a little 
more than eleven years. 

But, however brief in duration, the reign 
of Hienfuog has had a more important 
bearing on the destinies of his people than 
that of any of his long-lived predecessors. 
It marks the epoch in which China has 
been finally dragged from her long seclu- 
sion, and in which her foreign relations 
have undergone a greater revolution than 
they passed through in the four thousand 
years of her previous history. For these 
results, however, no credit is due to Hien- 
fung, though, under Providence, a con- 
spicuous instrument in their production. 
Narrow, bigotted, and obstinate, he sub- 
mitted to reform only as a necessity forced 
on him by the joint influence of a domestic 
rebellion and a foreign war. The fact that 
he was a Manchu Tartar, the heir of a for- 
eign conqueror, excited the one; while the 
spirit and policy which he inherited from 
his ancestors provoked the other. These 


modifying agencies constitute the main 


lines in the history of the period. 


The fourth son of the Emperor Taou- 
kwang, and at that time eighteen years of 
age, he succeeded to the throne in 1850, 
by the testament of his father—the succes- 
sion not being fixed in the line of primo- 
geniture, but determined by the choice of 
the Kmperor, who sometimes selects an 
heir with reference to his virtucs, but more 
frequently out of complacency towards a 
favourite wife. Koown in private life by 
the name of Yih-chee, on assuming the 
yellow he adopted the reigning style of 
Hienfung—“ universal plenty’’—a pompous 
title, which stands in mocking contrast with 
the calamities of his reign. | 

He had not worn it long before his sub- 
jects, not less ingenious than superstitious, 
had detected in it an omen of evil. Its 
elements in the Chinese characters are 
“one,” «‘mouth,” “sword,” «top,” 
and «two lords.” These they wove into a 
couplet, which ran through the provinces 


like a telegram, convincing the people that | 


the unity of the empire was at an end. 


E kow tung kan ko, 
R wang shan tow zo. 


| capital of the Mings, and expel the Tartars, 


he advanced towards the fulfillment of his 
purpose with alarming strides. In less than 
three years the first part, of his enterprise 


strongest fortress in the empire. 

These achievements were not wholly due 
to the prowess of his followers, or the ability 
of their leaders. The secret of his success 
lay in the fact that, whatever change their 
feelings have since undergone, the rebel 
chief at that time carried with him the 
sympathies of his countrymen. The Tartar 
government, though mild and equitable in 
its general character, had, in the lapse of 
two centuries, become corrupted by invete- 
rate abuses. The sale of offices led the 


their national jealousy. A foreign domina- 
tion had always been gall to their pride; 


and though they wanted the courage to 


achieve their freedom, they sighed for a 
native dynasty. When they saw the Tar- 
tars succumb to the English in the Opium 
war, they began to hope; and when Tai- 
ping, in the infancy of his party, had routed 


the Imperial forces, they believed their : 
hopes about to be realized. Insurrections | 


broke out all along the coast, and spread 


| into the intgrior; but instead of attempting 


to unite these isolated movements, and 
seeking to secure possession of the central 
provinces, Taiping detached his principal 
force for a raid on Pekin. The expedition 
failed, and the reverse sustained in that 
quarter operated like cold water on the 
steam of popular enthusiasm. The danger 
to the government was abated, but the state 
of the empire continued critical. That 
kind of agitation was every where visible, 


which betokens an approaching change of | 


Here and there the white crest of | 
dured. 


tide. 
a breaking wave flashed on the sight, and 
then disappeared; but evanescent as these 
local eruptions mostly were, they pointed 
to a movement in the depths beneath which 
threatened to sweep the government from 
its moorings. 

Thus menaced with domestic revolution, 
reason would have dictated to Hienfung 
the cultivation of friendly relations with 
foreign powers. By judicious policy, he 
might have converted the neighbourhood 
of that victorious power, which had created 
an Oriental Malta on the Island of Hong 
Kong, into the safeguard of his throne; 
and the alchemy of experience might have 
transformed his father’s losses into his own 
gains. But so far from being instructed 
by his father’s misfortunes, and seeking to 
strengthen himself by introducing the arts, 
and securing the good will of the nations 
Sf the West, Hienfung frowned on inno- 
vation, and threw down the gauntlet to the 
hand he ought to have grasped in friend- 
ship. 
In the first year of his reign, he sent 


back unopened, a letter from the Queen of | 


England, because it had been forwarded 
via Tientsin, instead of via Canton; and 
degraded Keying, because during his vice- 
royalty at Canton, he favoured the interests 
of foreigners. 
Governor of Kiangsu, for proposing, by 


some small concession, to secure the aid of | membrance of sacrifice. 
| an evil design through fear of consequence, 


foreigners in suppressing the rebellion; and, 


people to despise their rulers as mercenary, | 
and the preference given to Tartars excited | 


In 1854, he degraded the | 
reward that converts into pleasure the re- 


_ It is to the man who degraded himself into 


aivassal of the Papal See, that the Britons 
are indebted for their Magna Charta. And 


it is to the man who would have restricted 
was accomplished. A‘thousand miles 
been traversed through the heart of China, | 
nearly a hundred walled cities taken, and 
he was securely entrenched in Nankin, the | 


foreign intercourse to the factories of Can- 
ton, that we are obliged for opening China 
to the religious and commercial enterprise 
of Christendom. Providence accomplishes 
the same end by hardening or opening the 
heart; enlightening or blinding the under- 
standing. 

Shortly after the flight of the Emperor, 
while the smoke was yet rising from the 
ruins of his country palace, the obnoxious 
treaties were ratified, with additional. pro- 
visions. The government from which they 
were obtained is in the last stage of decay. 
A child of six years succeeds to the throne; 
but, from present appearances, he is not 
likely to hold it until he attains his majori- 
ty. Hienfung’s old rival still holds his 
court in Nankin; and the Chinese rebellion 
must eventuate in revolution. In that 
case, fears have been entertained that the 
recent treaties, the American as well as 
those of the Allies, will fall to the ground. 
But dynasties can no more repudiate the 
obligations of their predecessors, than ad- 
ministrations; and we have for the basis 


of our intercourse with China, under all 


changes of: government, the ample pro- 
visions so reluctantly conceded by the un- 


fortunate Hienfung. 
W. A. P. M. 


For the Presbyterian. 


RENUNCIATION. 


BY SALLIE BRIDGES. 


as 

Renunciation! In that word are em- 
bodied the most sublime lesson and pain 
that human nature has ever learned or en- 
It is the lot of life! From the 
dying Sydney to the beggar child that 
shares, with still craving hunger, his crust 
with one whose ‘necessity is greater than 
his own,” we all, no matter at what ex. 
treme of the -social scale, at some stage of 
existence stand face to face with the uni- 
versal fact. It is at once the cross and 
crown of mortality; often the cross, because 
we do not see the far-off crown; the crown, 
because reward follows always after the pa- 
tient bearing of any cross! All over earth, 
wherever there is aspiration and hope, de- 
spair, and sorrow, and death,-we follow in 
its track! Wherever grand deeds thrill 
the pulses of nations—wherever Florence 
Nightingales live and labour—wherever, in 
obscure homes, lowlier hearts bend, day by 
day, in solemn resignation beneath unno- 
ticed burdens, we watch its trace; for man 
must first crucify self before he knows the 
God within him, and rises to the full 
stature of his own soul! 

They who renounce a diadem, receive, 
through the pen of the historian, the praise 
of the world; but with the vain glitter 
of a bauble, and the sweets of transitory 
dominion, they lose also perplexities, 
sponsibilities, and that uneasiness which 
appertains to those who wear a crown, and 
in the independence of private life, receive 


He who renounces 


in banishing the Taoutoi of Shanghai, he only subdues one passion in subserviency to 


specified as an item in the indictment, that 
«che, being an official, did familiarly consort 
with members of barbarian firms.”” In the 
same year, he repelled an attempt of Sir 
John Bowring and Mr. McLane, to negoti- 


ate a revision of the Koglish and American | 
_insensibly we glow with corresponding 


treaties, at the mouth of the Peiho, and in 
1857, returned with the seal broken, but 
unanswered, a letter of President Pierce, 
because it had been forwarded via Fu-chau. 
This series of anti-barbarian proceedings 
culminates with a note to Commissioner 
Yeh, at Canton, instructing him ‘to ad- 


it was by “religiously adhering to the old knowing also that dreams feed only the _ how many of those called self-sustaining 
rules,” and refusing “any concession, no | immortal, dig again in the dust, whispering | raise only ‘starvation salaries;’’ how many 
matter how small,” that Commissioner Yeh | ever to their soul, «Let us wait—after life, | are divided and distracted by dissensions,. 
It is re- | heaven !”’ 


provoked the capture of Canton. 


| 


another; but he who surrenders life, rather 
than yield a principle founded in truth, 
deserves alike the commendation of the 
sage, and the admiration of the enthusiastic. 
In the hearts of all men there is a chord 
that responds to the relation of the heroic; 


ardour when the acclamations of multitudes 


| greet a champion, or acknowledge a supe- 


rior; but how few notice or applaud the 
unoumbered heroes around us, spending 
toil and talent for the benefit of others; 


| putting aside congenial pursuits in order to 


here religiously to the old rules; and, not | provide the daily bread of dependent weak- 
because of the application of those barbari- | ness, and who labour a whole life through 
ans to be treated somewhat more liberally, without apparent reward or audible mur- 
to make any concession, no matter how mur! There are human creatures, children 
small, lest it tend to dissipate their fears.” | of genius, whose wings are kept folded by 

This injunction plunged him into a the earth-weights attached to them; who 
foreign war; for, though we do not justify . feel their pinions trembling towards expan- 
the policy of granting British flags to , sion, and know they are strong enough to 
Chinese vessels, which furnished the subject bear them through the cther of Paradise, 
of dispute, we cannot fail to perceive that , but who look upon their loved ones, and | 


Heaven is fulfilment to those 


markable, too, how the same insane conser- | whom renunciation makes worthier of its 
vatism which occasioned the attack, com- Joys. 


pelled the assailants to advance from step 


It is only in the moment when man anni- 


to step, and from year to year, until they | hilates self-interest, that his soul is truly 
had laid the palace in ashes, and held Pekin | flooded with a sense of God, and soars to 


attheir mercy. When, after the fall of Can- ‘the sublime comprehension of real love; | 


ton, the Ministers of the four Powers, (the 
United States and Russia, neutrals; Great 
Britain and France, belligerents,) concurred 
in demanding the appointment of a commis- 
sion, to meet them at Shanghai, the Empe- 
ror, still unhumbled, referred them back to 
Canton. This brought them to the mouth 
of the Peiho, where he yielded so far as to 
depute commissioners. 
lies, insisting too much on a technicality ill 
understood by the Chinese, demanded that 
those commissioners should be plenipoten- 


i 


But when the Al- | 


we can view the spiritual. 


and no man is great till he embraces with 
his mind, and incorporates with his being, 
some high truth that he maintains with his 


| 
! 


life; for truth is the pinnacle of reason—to | 
attain it, the immortal must vanquish the 
taries, editors, teachers, agents, colporteurs, | 


human, and stnse must be renounced before 
In the myriads 
that have lived, few have thus aspired and 
achieved; yet in all ages there have been 


martyrs for the truth, and missionaries for 


tiaries, he refused. This cost him the loss 
of his forts, and brought the allied squadron | 


to Tientsing—the key of the capital. 
rotted by strong hands, he was glad to 
purchase release by acceding to any con- 
ditions. ‘Plenipotentiaries’’ were sent 
down, and treaties signed, which, in the 
extent of their concessions, surpassed the 
expectations of the most sanguine. But the 


Gar-- 


its propagation, who have received alike 
scorn, suffering, and death—turning away 
from life’s allurements in order to translate 
to duller intellects, and less clear sight, the 
open secret and higher motive. 

But it will be said—humanity renounces 
oftener for love than principle. Blind— 
blinder than the sightless poet! Is not 
love the teacher of all truth, the fountain 
of all right, the highest right and truth, 


since God is love? 


Emperor was not sincere. Scarcely had the | 


last steamer retired, when he appointed to | 
the department of the Peiho, Sangkolinsing, © 
a Tartar Prince, who had denounced the | 
peace; and who, inveigling the Allies into. 


a battle when they returned for the ex- 


change of treaties, inflicted on them asevere 
defeat. In thus resisting their demand to 


Ia individual love, some mingling of | 


passion or selfishness alloys the purity of 
sentiment; but the love that glows for the 
whole race, simply because they are men 
aod brothers, incites to the greatest exer- 
tion and noblest sacrifices. It is then that 


renunciation shines before the wide earth, 


ascend the Peiho in their own steamers—a _ 
privilege not guaranteed by their treaties— 
the Chinese would have merited praise, had» 
not the circumstances of the conflict made | 


it evident that Hienfung had resolved to 


measure swords again, before ratifying those | 
that his own consent alone was wanting to 
envelope him with all the grandeur of regal 


documents. 
This (to him) disastrous success, brought 


his enemies, a year later, to the gates of | 


Pekin; and so apprehensive was he, that 


fraudulent negotiations, military treachery, 


‘<The people, with-one voice, cry ‘draw your swords,’ | had exceeded the measure of forbearance, 


And on the hill-tops seat two rival lords.” 
The rival of Hienfung was a Chinese 


that, despairing of safety in his capital, he 


and inhuman cruelty to hapless prisoners, 


fled to Tartary. Hienfung never returned 


rebel, who appeared on the southern fron- to the soil of China. He died recently at 
tier in 1851, assuming the title of Taiping, | Jehol, from the effects of dissipation, under — 


«¢Great Peace’’—as much of a misnomer as 
‘‘Great Plenty.” 
tion to establish himself in the ancicut 


which he had been sinking for years—giv- 
Proclaiming his inten- | ing the world another example to show how | sorrows to the splendour of a universal 
well a bigot may do the work of a reformer. | throne! 


solitude of a misunderstood life. 


grand in its true beauty, reverenced in its 
impulse by all true spirits, and elevated in 
its influence through ages of time, through 
cycles of eternity. When Jesus saw before 
him all the nations of the earth, and knew 
that in his nature alone rested power to 
sway them in unequalled magniticence— 


circumstance, and fill the world with the 
echo of his conquering glory; he saw also 
creeping to his feet the poor, the abject, 
the criminal, and despised of men; he 
heard the wail of humanity for-a new 
Teacher, with a new message; he saw the 
bitter agony of a shameful death, and the 
The 
choice of destiny was before him in the 
hour of temptation—a lonely pathway of 


Le tovk the little children in his 


| ter, “‘Here is a vacant church; take hold 
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such statistics, such an announcement must 


arms and blessed them; he healed the sick, 
and ministered to the afflicted, and «let all 
the pomp of the world go by!” 


For the Presbyterian. 


VACANT CHURCHES AND UNEM- 
PLOYED MINISTERS. 


Messrs. Editors—Although many articles 
have recently appeared in the Presbyterian, 
and in other papers, on the above subjects, 
each setting forth a part of the truth, yet 
no one has stated the whole truth. These 
are questions which have two sides, and it 
is unfair to state, without qualification, one 
side, as though it were the whole. Even 
the truth may thus be made to convey a 
false impression, and do great mischief. 
For instance, several weeks ago an article 
appeared in the Presbyterian, of rather the 


sensation order, stating the number of min- | 


isters in our Church who were without 
pastoral charges, or were unemployed. I 
do not remember the number, but it was 
some hundreds. This same astonishing 
fact has since been reiterated in various 
connections, while those who dwell upon 
and magnify such statements, are not aware 


| 


of the evil they are doing, because of the | 


bad use which is madeof them. Inchurch- 
es where there is already some dissatisfac- 


| tion with the pastor, such gratuitous infor- 


mation greatly tends to increase that dis-— 


that there are so many hundreds of minis- 
ters seeking employment, and we can only 
get rid of our present pastor, we can take 
our pick, and doubtless do much better. 


The result is an increase of the very evils 


complained of, by the addition of another 
vacant church and unemployed minister to 
the number already existing. With penu- 
rious churches the argument takes this 


ister, for there are so many desirous of 
some place, that we can get another cheap- 
er; probably a better man for less salary.” 
Hence another breaking up for the sake of 
trying the experiment. 

On vacant churches the effect is equally 
bad. They feel that they need not be in 


are so many anxious candidates, that by | 


listening to a great many, they will be 
likely to get something very extraordinary ; 
or, a church may be on the point of uniting 
on some good man, when some such mis- 
chievous article, advertising the people of 
the hundreds of idle clergymen who are 
waiting for a call, is sent through the con- 
gregation on the wings of the press, and 


immediately those who may be inclined to 


demur, are excited to opposition, the atten- 
tion of others is diverted, and the conclu- 
sion is to hear more candidates, simply be- 
cause there are so many, from whom, per- 
haps, a better selection may be made. 
Thus, while such unqualified and unneces- 
sary statements do no good whatever, they 
are incidentally the means of much harm. 


| 


This manner of statement respecting the | 


number of unemployed ministers, can be 


fully matched by a precisely similar state-— 


ment respecting vacant churches, and if. 


unqualified, is equally erroneous. 


The | 


Minutes of the last Assembly report more | 
than eight hundred vacant churches, and | 


over nine hundred more churches than 
ministers.. As but few give attention to 


be perfectly astonishing to most people, 
who would not suppose there were one-_ 
eighth of that number. What an appeal | 
the Board of Education could make out of | 
this, both to young men to enter the min- 
istry, and to churches and individuals for 
contributions to supply the alarming desti- | 
tution! It would be natural to suppose | 
that most of these churches are self-sus- 
taining, and that the scarcity of ministers 
is truly lamentable. But if the whole 
truth were stated, the effect of such an 
appeal would be at once dissipated. Let 
it be stated that more than one hundred 
and twenty of these churches contain less 
than ten members each; let it be stated 
how many have no house of worship, nor 
means to support a minister, nor any thing 
but an organization and a name; how many 
of those that have buildings do not raise 
half enough to support a minister, and that 
but little can be expected from our already 
overtaxed Board of Domestic Missions; 


so that they are in no condition to settle a 
pastor; and how many will remain? Would 
there be found one in a dozen or twenty of 
all these eight hundred vacant churches 
ready and able to settle and comfortably 
sustain a pastor? 7 


So much for telling only a part of the 
truth in reference to vacant churches. So 
with the surprising number of extra minis- 
ters. Tell the whole truth, and the sur- 
prise vanishes. Take from that number 
professors in colleges and seminaries, secre- 


&c.; also those disabled by failure of voice | 
or health, by age and various infirmities; — 
also those who have evidently mistaken © 
their calling, and how many able-bodied | 
and able-minded ministers remain unem- 
ployed? We presume that there would not 
be one-tenth of the number supposed. This 
supposition is confirmed by the fact that 
nearly all in the large classes which gradu- 
ated from the Seminaries last spring very 
soon found employment. 

Oae word more. The plan of making 
the Board of Domestic Missions an organ 
of communication between vacant churches 
and unemployed ministers would be, no 
doubt, very serviceable; but to carry it out 
and make it effective, the contributions to 
the funds of the Board would need to be 
doubled They could then say to a minis- 


of it, and we will see that you have a re- 
spectable salary.” Only give the Board 
the means, and it will cheerfully and ra- 
pidly scatter these unemployed labourers 
among fields that are lying waste for the 
want of them. 

Although there may be more ministers 
than can be comfortably supported, yet there 
is scarcely a tithe of what the work de- 
mands. The labourers are yet few, com- 
pared with the great harvest to be gathered 
for Christ, and it is sad to know that some 
of these few are obliged to turn. aside to 
other employments, ta order to gain a sup- 
port. This is not so much a discredit to 
them, as it is to the churches for their want 
of liberality. The very fact of so many 
aged and infirm ministers being in want, as 
to call forth a benevolent organization for 
their relief, is a sad commentary on the 
gratitude of the church to whose service 
their health, strength, and life have been 


this season as one never to be forgotten; 


uusparingly devoted. 


satisfaction; for, they will say, if it is true | ‘Ti iia See ameavoreary of the death of the 


any hurry about settling a pastor, for there | bath afternoon in August, and the romantic 


THE PASTOR OF KILSYTH. 


The late Dr. Burns, of Kilsyth, was one 
of the links that connect the life of the last 
century with that of the present. Around 
this man as a centre you wight easily group, 
either as near relative or personal friend, al- 
most all the leading men who have made 
the past half of this century so memorable 


_in Scotland. Born in 1779, and dying in 


1859, he was a man in full vigour through 
all the years of the half century that closed 
in 1860. Even when he died, you would 
hardly say that his eye was dim, or his 
strength abated. Kilsyth was remarkable, 
along with Cambuslang, as the scene of 
very wondrous revivals in the last century: 
a like event happened ere the ministry of 
Dr. Burns closed, in our day. - 


At an early age, Dr. Burns was settled | 


as the minister of a quiet country parish 
near Brechin, where his own eldest brother 
was also a faithful and beloved pastor. 
After a preparation of about tweaty years, 
he was translated to Kilsyth, a country 
parish in the West of Scotland, about twelve 
miles from Glasgow. The religious life of 
the previous century had wholly died out. 
The place was characterized by careless, 
godless, drunken habits, and the early la- 
bours of the pastor were sore and heavy, 
and well nigh fruitless. But still he toiled 
on. In 1835, this was one of his methods. 


Rev. James Robe, who had been so emi- 
nently blessed in the revival scenes of the 
former century, and whose name still re- 
mained embalmed among the most sacred 
memories of the parish. He bethought 
himself of standing on the grave of that 
man of God, who, though dead, was yet 
speaking, and preaching on the words which 
had been inscribed by Robe himself, in He- 


: . | brew letters, over the dust of his deceased 
form :—‘ Let us dispose of our present min- ='Thy dead men shall. live, together 


with my dead body shall they rise. Awake 
and sing, ye that dwell in dust: for thy dew 
is as the dew of herbs, and the earth shall 
cast out the dead.’ (Isa. xxvi. 19.) The 
occasion was a remarkably impressive and 
affecting one. It was a lovely, quiet Sab- 


beauty of the spot, occupying the brow of 
the- hill on which the manse stands, and 
commanding a full view of the valley, the 
village, and the surrounding hills, com- 
municated a kind of picturesque solemnity 
to the scene. There, standing over the dust 
of his revered predecessor in the ministry, 
and surrounded by the children of that fa- 
voured flock to which he had ministered, 
and who now slept around him beneath 
their feet, he spoke in such earnest and 
weighty words as these :—‘ Highty and four 
years have run their course since his mortal 
remains were laid in the dust, close to the 
spot on which I now stand. Some of the 
usual emblems of mortality, and of the swift 
and imperceptible flight of time, are rudely 
sculptured on the stone—the ship before the 
wind, the quickly moving shuttle, the hour- 
glass of dry sand, an opening grave, and a 
trumpet sounding. But the words of our 
text, carved on the open volume, the Bible, 
express more plainly than any emblem or 
hieroglyphic, the triumphant hope of the 
blessed who have died in the Lord. The 
letters on the tombstone are in a language 
to most of you unknown, and they are al- 
ready almost obliterated by the waste of 
time, and of the elements of nearly a hun- 
dred summers and winters. But, blessed 
be God, this text, and the others referred 


to a few favoured spots, and followed chiefly 
| in the track of a few peculiarly gifted and 
| powerfully awakening evangelists. It was 
but a passing through precious vernal 
shower, in prelude and earnest of those 
more pleateous rains, and floods upon the 
dry ground, that were ere long to come.” 


For fifty-nine years Dr. Burns laboured, 


and was only prevented by ill health on two | 
Sabbaths from preaching the gospel of the 
grace of God. But the strong man had to 


bow himself to a stronger than he. 
had battled sore with the last enemy during 
a week and more. ‘Sabbath morning at 
length was reached, that day he loved so 
well. We had a strong impressjon that the 
day of his entering upon his rest above 


would be the blessed Sabbath of rest be- | 
A hard conflict with the king of. 
terrors was gone through during the early , 


low. 


hours of the morning, during which he was 
heard praying, ‘Didst thou not promise to 
give thy beloved sleep? Lord, give thy 
beloved sleep.’ And then, taking up the 
language of triumph again, he said, « My 
beloved is mine, and I am his—that’s long 
ago.’ Qae of his last expressions was, 
‘Into thine hands I commend my spirit,’ 


adding, with peculiar emphasis, ‘for thou | 


hast redeemed me, O Lord God of truth;’ 
aod then quietly and gently he added, 
‘All’s well.’ The grey dawn of the Sab- 
bath morning was stealing gently in when 
the great silence of the death-moment fell 
upon us. The world without was just 
awaking, and the birds sang cheerily among 
the branches, just as they had done at the 
birth of each succeeding day for six thou- 
sand years, and as they will do amid all the 
vicissitudes of death and change until the 
end of all. ‘And so the world goes on.” 


THE POWER OF SHORT WORDS. 


The late Professor Addison Alexan- 
der, D.D., is the author of this remarkable 
composition, which appeared in the Prince. 
ton Magazine: 


MONOSYLLABICS. 


Think not that strength lies in the big round word, 
Or that the brief and plain must needs be weak, 
To whom can this be true who once has heard 
The cry for help, the tongue that all men speak, 
When want, or woe, or fear is in the throat, 
So that each word gasped out is like a shriek 
Pressed from the sore heart, or a strange wild note, 
Sung by some fay or fiend. There is a strength 
Which dies if stretched too far, or spun too fine, 
Which has more height than breadth, more 
depth than length— 
Let but this force of thought and speech be mine, 
And he that will may take the sleek, fat phrase, 
Which glows and burns not, though it gleam and 
shine— i 
Light, but no heat—a flash, but not a blaze! 


Nor is it mere strength that the short word boasts. 
It serves of more than fight or storm to tell, 
The roar of waves that clash on rock-bound coasts, 
The crash of tall trees when the wild winds 
swells, 
The roar of guns, the groans of men that die 
On blood-stained fields. It has a voice as well 
For them that far off on their sick beds lie; 
For them that weep, for them that mourn the 
dead; 
For them that laugh, and dance, and clap the hand; 
To joy’s quick step,as well as grief’s slow tread, 
The sweet, plain words we learnt at first keep time, 
And though the theme be sad, or gay, or grand, 
With each, with all, these may be made to chime, 
In thought, or speech, or,song, in prose or rhyme. 


MINISTRY OF JOHN THE BAPTIST. 


to in explanation of the emblems, are plain- 
ly legible in the blessed book which each of | 
you possesses.” Many afterwards spoke of 


and but for the strong restraint with which 
the feelings of the hour were repressed, it 
has been thought the outward manifesta- 
tions of awakened life which arrested all 
eyes in the summer following, might have 
dated from this day.” 


Slowly the tide of life rose, but surely. 
The young son of the pastor, the Rev. W. 
C. Burns, had been training in secret for ' 
the work, and one evening as he preached, 
the smouldering fire burst forth, and the 
whole assembly became, as it were, instinct 
with the life of God. This took place at a 
communion season, which had been so pre- 
cious that it was determined to have an- 
other, and more than twelve thousand 
people turned aside from all parts to see 
this great sight. ‘The onight that pre- 
ceded it was a remarkable night of prayer, 
secret and social; probably there was not 
an hour or watch of the night altogether 
silent. The beds were not much occupied; 
many, like the psalmist, prevented the 
dawn of the morning.”” And all that bright 
summer day, the best and holiest men 
preached to attentive crowds, and distri- 
buted to thousands upon thousands the 
symbols of the broken body and the shed | 
blood. The movement thus begun, quick- | 


ly spread during the months that followed | 


to other places at a greater or less distance | 
from the sphere of its first manifestation. | 
At Dundee, at Perth, at Aberdeen, in the 
glens and straths of Aberfeldy and Blair- 
Atholl, and*far away in the highlands of 
Ross-shire, the scenes of Kilsyth were, with 
slightly varying circumstances, renewed, and 
many souls were quickened from the dead, 
and many more baptized with new life and | 
power from on high. The whole tone of 
feeling and conviction throughout the Chris- 
tian community in regard to such matters 
was heightened, and hopes and longings 
kindled in thousands of hearts for a glo- 
rious coming development of the kingdom 
of God, which are now at last finding their 
fulfilment. Certain it is that from the 
hour that the remarkable scenes at Kil- 
syth and Dundee became generally known 
throughout the land, the idea of revival as 
the great necessity of the church and of 
the age, till then but a dim tradition of 
bygone days, took strong possession of the 
minds of Christian men, and has never 
since lost its hold. Thus, even in the 
order of cause and effect, the events of 1839 
and those of the present hour are not un- 
connected. The earlier season of blessing 
was not only the precursor, but in a sense 
also the preparation for, and the pioneer of, 
the other. The-one stirred up the hopes 
and awoke the suppliant longings which 
the other is fulfilling. Who can tell, for 
instance, to what an extent the vast circu- 
lation of such books as the ‘ Memoir and 
Remains of the saintly McCheyne,’ with its 
brief but stirring notices of the revival, 
scenes amid which he lived and moved, 
may have, through the Divine blessing, 
contributed both to prepare the soil and 
scatter wide the seed for the great harvest 
we now behold? In itself, however, the 
former movement was comparatively local 
and partial. It was confined, at lcast in 


One element in John’s character was his 
earnestness. 

The phrase is familiar to us all;—it has 
passed into a proverbial saying—‘‘an earn- 
est ministry.” Here was a living exempli-. 
fication of it; and its earnestness was the 
secret of its power. John (so far as we 
_— was neither polished, nor learned, 
nor eloquent. Judging from the brief re- 
corded specimen of his preaching, he had 
nothing of the logical acumen and intellec- 
tual grasp of the great scholar of Gamaliel. 
His sentences, as we have already said, are 
strong, pointed, vigorous, epigrammatical ; 
—the arrowy words of a bold, outspoken 
man—no more. 

But—mightier than all eloquence, and 
than all the logic and learning of the 
schools—his winged appeals went forth 
from his inmost heart. The words were 
those of one who deeply felt all he said— 
whose every utterance came welling forth 
from the depths of an earnest soul. 

After all, this is what the world, what 
the Church wants—a living earnestness. 
It is the earnest man who alone can stand 
the test, and shall alone be honoured in his 
work. Have we not manifold instances in 
proof of this in our own times? Look at 
those places where there has been manifest- 
ed a deep and growing interest in divine 
things—and where hundreds, before in a 
state of utter indifference and death, have 
been brought to a knowledge of the truth. 
What is the instrumentality that has been 
employed? Often the very weakest. 
Ministers of little intellectual energy— 
devoid of all the arts of oratory—who can 
clothe their utterance only in the simplest 
and rudest garb;—but they are men in 
earnest ;—men who have their work at 
heart—who go to it in the spirit of believ- 
ing prayer—animated by one predomina- 
ting motive—love for souls and the glory 
of God. And where there is this earnest- 
ness and heart-work, it is pleasing to see 
those of cultivated minds, and who may 
even be called fastidious hearers and wor- 
shippers—many among them far superior 
to their instructors in natural and acquired 
gifts and knowledge of life—=sitting and 
listening with docility to the ‘‘simplicity of 
the truth.” It is the old scene witnessed 
in the Jordan wilderness—those of strong 
and vigorous intellect—hard-headed men 
of the world—polished Pharisees—subtle 
Sadducees—soldiers with Roman blood in 
their veins—officers trained in all court 
etiquette—wily, far-seeing tax-gatherers ;— 
in one word, hundreds skilled in the world’s 
logic—shrewd, knowing men of business— 
coming and sitting at the feet of this half- 
savage-looking hermit—a man all unschool- 
ed in worldly art, and courtly manners, and 
the business of life, and asking him, « What 
shall we do?” — 

And the same characteristic which gave 
him access to the hearts of the people open- 
ed his way to the heart of the Tetrarch. 
When no other power could have reached 
the polluted soul of Herod Antipas, the 
earnest truth of the wilderness messenger 
enabled him to confront, face to face, the 
royal debauchee. He honoured his earn- 
estness, though he hated his piety. ‘ Herod 
heard him gladly.” Why? ‘because he 
knew that he was a just man and a holy.”’ 

God grant us ever an earnest ministry! 


its marked and conspicuous manifestations, 


It will be the mighty lever fur a revival in 


He 


| byterian Board of Missions; to thc Ame- 


teen volumes in raised letters for the blind; 


‘some theme or position; all which labour 


NEW YORK. 


its noblest sense. Here is the grand theme versal understanding, have not only in 
for the prayers of our people, that among cunning made their profit in seeming reli- 
ministers and students there may be the , gious to the people, but in truth have been 
infusion of “the earnest life.” It is this , touched with an inward sense of the know- 
alone which will confound the reasoning | ledge of Deity, as they which you shall 
and surmises of a semi-infidel world. The | evermore note to have attributed much to 
world is keen in scanning motives;—the fortune and Providence. 

world is discerning (severely so sometimes, ) | Contrarywise, those who asoribed all 
in estimating character; and many draw | things to their own cunning and practices, 
the conclusion, (alas! too often with good | and to the immediate and apparent causes, 
reason!) ‘«‘These men, preach as they may, | and as the prophet saith, «« Have sacrificed 
are not in earnest;—they are only skilful to their own nets,” have been always but 
players on an instrument. These pulpit | petty counterfeit statesmen, and not capable 
orations are shams, ideal pictures, not coun- | of the greatest actions. 

tersigned by the life.”” Hundreds go away Lastly, this I dare affirm, in knowledge 
from the house of God with the smile on | of nature, that a little natural philosophy, 
their face, and Hzekiel’s words 6n their | and the first entrance into it, doth dispose 
lips, “Ah, Lord God, doth he not speak | the opinion to atheism; but, on the other 
parables?” —Macduff’s Sunsets on Hebrew | side, much natural philosophy, and wading 
Mountains. decp into it, will bring about men’s minds 
to religion; wherefore atheism every way 
seems to. be combined with folly and igno- 
rance, seeing nothing can be more justly 
allotted to be the saying of fools than this, 
‘‘There is no God.”—JZord Bacon’s Bible 
Thoughts. 


AMERICAN BIBLE SOCIETY. 


The stated meeting of the Managers of 
the American Bible Society was held at 
the Bible House, Astor Place, New York, 
on Thursday, the 2d inst., at half-past 
three o’clock, P. M, the Hon. Luther 
Bradish in the chair, assisted by William 
B Crosby, Ksq. | 

The decease of the Rev. Dr. Turner, for 
many years a member of an important 
Committee of this Society, a Life Direc- 
tor, and constant friend, was announced. 
Whereupon the Rev. Dr. De Witt read, as 
appropriate to the occasion, the 90th Psalm, 
and offered prayer. 

Three new auxiliaries were recognized, 
two in Connecticut and one in Indiana. 
Communications were presented from sev- 
eral agents in regard to the state of the 
work, and the supply of soldiers; from the 
Rev. Ludwig 8S. Jacoby, Bremen, Ger- 
many, in regard to publishing the New 
Testament and Psalter, at the expense of 
this Society, and the large demand for 
them, and also in regard to preparation of 
the plates of a pocket German Bible, with 
references; from the Rev. Mr. Dennison, 
at Hilton Head, acknowledging receipt 
of books for South Carolina, and giving 
account of their distribution among sol- 
diers, seamen, and coloured persons who 
are learning to read; from the Rev. R. C. 
Henderson, Demarara, B. G., returning 
thanks for books granted by this Society 
for distribution; from the Rev. Isaac C. 
Bliss, Constantinople, stating the high 
appreciation of the Arminian Reference 
Bible, electrotyped and printed at the 
Bible House, with some account of the 
distribution of the Scriptures in the Kast; 
from the Rev. A. L. Blackford, Rio 
Janeiro, acknowledging the receipt of 
books granted by the Board, with some 
account of the Bible work in South Ame- 
rica. Grants were made for the Leake 
and Watts Orphan Asylum; to the Pres- 


You are Missed at the Prayer-meeting. 


What is the reason? You are not too 
sick to be there, for we meet you daily in 
the streets, and find you actively engaged 
at your place of business. 

Perhaps that very fact accounts for your 
absence from the prayer-meeting ; you “ have 
so much to do.” But who gave you so 
much todo? Are you sure that you are 
about your Master’s business? You profess 
to be the disciple of Christ. He assigns 
your work; you are to do that, and only 
that. You certainly must have contrived 
work for yourself, and are busy with that 
which is no part of your business. Christ 
never so occupies his disciples, or so wearies 
them, that they have no time to spend with 
him, to sit at his feet, and receive his gra- 
cious words. 

But are you really so busy as you say, 
and *doubtless think you are? Are you 
never among those men who lounge upon 
public piazzas, in the post-office, or saloon, - 
to tell or to hear some new thing? You 
never lack time to discuss men, and measures, 
and politics. You have time to attend the 
popular lecture, the concert, the cauous, 
and the regular meeting of the Odd-fellows 
or Freemasons. How is it that you are al- 
ways so hurried the evenings of the prayer- 
meeting? Week after weck impatiently 
you say to your fuithfulconscience, « Really, 
I can not get away to-night.” 

In the innermost recesses of your heart, 
you know that you almost always do go 
whenever and wherever you wish. Some- 
how, at such times, business looks different- 
ly: the magnitude of its importance di- 
minishes, or you find it possible so to 
arrange matters, that inexorable duty does 
not conflict with pleasure. 

Do you not begin to see the real reason 
why you are s) seldom, or never, at the 
prayer-meeting? Is it not because you do 
not wish to be there? You are unwilling 
to grant any thing which sounds so rude 
and harsh; you have a general notion that - 
you are thankful to live in a land of Chris- 
tian privileges, where we may meet, with — 
none to molest or make afraid. Butas you 
look back through the years since you took 
Christ’s name upon you, and call to mind 
the stated meetings of the Church, does 
not conscience say that you have given 
every other enjoyment the preference over 
prayer? | 

When the social circle of praying Chris- 
tians is forsaken, too often the family altar. 
is neglected, and the closet shut, but empty. 
How is this with you? Did business leave 
you time to pray in your family this morn- 
ing? Did it allow you tocome home in 
season for it last evening? When did you 
last go into your own room, to be alone 
with God and his word, and to kneel in 
earnest prayer to him who seeth in secret? 
How long did you say it was? 

O, you need to be refreshed by the 
by the presence of the Lord! Jesus has 
signified a willingness to come to the very 
town where you live: he has sent to you, 
specifying the place where he will meet you. 
‘¢ Where two or three are gathered together 
in my name, there am I in the midst of 
them.” What other occasion can compare 
in importance with this? When the Lord 
of glory comes down to bless them, shall 
his poor, sio-laden creatures rush, one to 
his farm, another home to his family, and — 
another still to his merchandize, and all 
send word, “I can not come?” Angels 
must look on in terrified astonishment to 
see Jesus almost alone when he comes to 
bless his disciples. No wonder that the 
Church is unblessed, that many sleep, that 
there are few that be saved, and those so as 
by fire. Judgment must indeed begin at 
the house of God. 

Let us gratefully go where our Lord has 
promised to be, and with confession of our 
sins let us agree together touching that 
which we shall ask, for he has said, ‘It 
shall be done for them of my Father which 
is in heaven.””— Tract Journal. 


rican Sunday-school Union for Hayti; to 
the American and Foreign Christian Union 
for Carthagena; to Hickman County Bible 
Sofiety, Kentucky; to aid in supplying 
two destitute counties in Michigan; four- 


and over eleven thousand volumes for sup- 
ply of soldiers and sailors in the service, 
or in hospitals, and for coloured persons at 
Hilton Head and Beaufort. These were 
granted by request of agents, chaplains, 
auxiliary societies, or responsible persons. 
This is in addition to what auxiliaries have 
done on their own account. 


~ 


LORD BACON ON ATHEISM. 


The fool hath said in his heart, There ts no God. 
PSaL. Litt. 1. 

First, it is to be noted that Scripture 
saith, ‘The fool hath said in his heart,” 
and not thought in his heart; that is to 
say, he doth not so fully think it in his 
judgment, as he hath a good will to be of 
that belief; for seeing that it makes not 
for him that there should be a God, he 
doth seek by all means accordingly to per- 
suade and resolve himself, and studies to 
affirm, prove, and verify it to himself as 


notwithstanding, that sparkle of our creation 
light, whereby men acknowledge a Deity, 
burneth still within, and in vain doth he 
strive utterly to alienate it or put it out, so y 
that it is out of the corruption of his heart 
and will, and not out of the natural appre- 
hension of his brain and conceit, that he 
doth set down his opinion, as the comical 
poet saith, «Then came my mind to be of 
my opinion,” as if himself and his mind 
had been two diverse things; therefore the 
atheist hath rather said, and held it in 
his heart, than thought or believed in 
his heart that there is no God; secondly, 
it is to be observed that he hath said 
in his heart, and not spoken it with his 
mouth. \ 

But again you shall note that this smoth- 
ering of this persuasion within the heart, 
cometh to pass for fear of government and 
of speech amongst men; for, as he saith, 
‘To deny God in a public argument were 
much, but in a familiar conference were 
current enough;” for if this bridle were 
removed, there is no heresy which would 
contend more to spread, and multiply, and 
disseminate itself abroad, than atheism; 
neither shall you see those men which are 
drenched in this frenzy of mind to breathe 
almost any thing else, or to inculcate even 
without occasion any thing more than 
speech tending to atheism, as may appear 
in Lucretius the Epicure, who makes of 
his invectives against religion as it were a 
burden or verse of return to all his other 
discourses; the reason seems to be, for that 
the atheist, not relying sufficiently upon 
himself, floating in mind and unsatisfied, 
and enduring within many faintings, and as 
it were fails of his opinion, desires by other 
men’s agreeing with his, to be recovered 
and brought again; for it is a true say- 
ing, ‘‘Whoso laboureth earnestly to prove 
an opinion to another, himself distrusts 
| 

Thirdly, it is a fool that hath so said in 
his heart, which is most true, not only in 
respect that he hath no taste in those things 
which are supernatural and divine, but io 
respect of human and civil wisdom; for 
first of all, if you mark the wits aad disposi- 
tions which are inclined to atheism, you 
shall find them light, scoffiag, impudent, 
and vain; briefly, of such a constitution as 
is most contrary to wisdom and moral gra- 
vity. 

Fourthly, amongst statesmen and politics, 
those which have been of greatest depth 
aud compass, and of largest aud most ual- 


RELIGIOUS DEPRESSION. 


It is the strange truth that some of the 
highest of God’s servants are tried with 
darkness on the dying bed. Theory would 
say, when a religious mano is laid up for 
his last struggle, now he is alone for deep 
commudtion with God. Fact very often says, 
‘¢ No;-now heis alone, as his Master was be- 
fore him, in the wilderness, to be tempted of 
the devil.”” Look at John the Baptist in 
imagination, and you would say, ** Now his 
rough pilgrimage is done. He is quiet, 
he is out of the world, with the rapt fore- 
taste of heaven in his soul.’”’ Look at John 
in fact. He is agitated, sending to Christ, 
not able to rest, grim doubt wrestling with 
his soul, misgiving for one last black hour 
whether all his hupe had not been delusion. 
There is one thing we remark here by the 
way :—Doubht often comes from inactivity. 
We cannot give the philosopby of it, but this 
is the fact—Christians who have nothing 
to do but to sit thinking of themselves, 
meditating, sentimentalizing, (or mysticiz- 
ing,) are almost sure to become the prey of 
dark, black misgivings. Jvho struggling 
in the desert needs no proof that Jesus is 
the Christ. John shut up, became morbid 
and doubtful immediately. Brethren, all 
this is very marvellous. The history of a — 
human soul is marvellous. We are mys- 
teries; but here is the history of it all; for 
sadness, fur sufferiog, for misgiving, there 
is no remedy but stirring and doing.— 
Robertson. 
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“SATURDAY, January 11, 1962. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENT.—It gives us plea- 
“gure to acknowledge the receipt of the fol- 
lowing sums, since our last issue, to aid in 
distributing the Presbyterian among the 
esoldiere:—From Friends of the Union in 
Maryland, $6; M. H. C., $20. 
_ We append a letter from a chaplain in 
‘the army, showing bow gladly these dona- 
tions are received by the soldiers belonging 
to his regiment, and offering encourage- 
ment to others to assist us in this enter- 


prise. 
GRABAM, 
| | January 6th, 1862. 
Messrs. Editors—Please accept my thanks, 
and the thanks of the regiment, for your re- 
peated grants of the Presbyterian. All have 
found the papers most acceptable. At times, 
especially during the leisure hours of the Sab- 
bath, there is felt the want of such a paper— 
so fresh, instructivé, and interesting. Could 
you have seen, upon different occasions, the 
eagerness of the men to become possessed of 
‘them, your generosity would have received its 
reward. As soon as the notice was posted up 
that New Testaments, tracts, and religious 
newspapers were to be had at the Chaplain’s 
tent, the men came in one continued stream, 
until every paper, tract, and book-was gone. 
After reading their Presbyterians, a number 
mailed them to their families. For a time, we 
missed our usual package, and thought you 
had forgotten us; last week, however, we were 
again gladdened by its reception. Though 
larger than usual, it was none too large, inas- 
much as it furnished one paper to each mess 
of fifteen or twenty men, as they are now 
gathered in their new Sibley tents. loping 
that through “the friends of the soldier,” you 
may be enabled to send us a weekly supply of 
reading matter so acceptable and profitable, I 
remain yours in Christ, | 
J. G. 
Chaplain 23d Regiment Penn. Vol. 


A Goop SusscriBER.—A subscriber in 
New Jersey, who has been reading our 
paper for more than twenty-five years, 

"writes to us, in renewing his subscription, 
as follows:—“<I do not think you have 
many subscribers who want dollars more 
than I do at this time, yet I was determin- 
ed, before this year closes, to enclose you 
the above sum. I will soon pay myself 
this money by curtailing my family and 
other expenses, which I am determined to 
do. There is one thing more [ am deter- 
mined to do—that is, to pay for my paper 
after this in advance, for I find it much 
easier to pay two dollars and fifty cents 
than nine dollars’? Our subscriber, we 
think, is a wise man in preferring t@ re- 
trench elsewhere, rather than to deprive 
his family of a religious newspaper. We 
esteem it a pleasure to labour for the grati- 
fication of such men, and commend the good 
example to others. 


ANOTHER —A ministerial brother writes 
to us from Iowa as follows: 

‘“‘T am economizing to the utmost, but 
when I thought of giving up the Presbyte- 
rian, it was too much like giving up an 
old, dear, and valuable friend. I could not 
bear the idea of dismissing it from my 
dwelling, and wissing all the enjoyment 
weekly derived from its perusal. It has 
- been my companion for more than twenty 
years, and I trust in God the connection 
will not, by necessity, be broken until I die. 
This consideration led me to decide, and 
enclose to you the within, which I received 
this morning (Can you not credit me for 
six months, when I hope to be able, if not 
before, to send you more?” 


Boarp oF PusiicaTion —Friends of 
the Buard of Publication are requested to 


withhold manuscripts, offered for publica. | 


tion, until a more propitious time. The 
Board, in the midst of financial derange- 
ment caused by the existing war, are un- 
willing to assume new responsibilities, 
which would lead to heavy expenses. At- 
tention to this notice might prevent disap- 
pointment, and save expenses of transmis- 
sion. 


A New ror UNEMPLOYED MinIs- 
TERS.—The Rev. Dr. Tweedie, of Edin- 
burgh, Scotland, who is the Convener of 
the Committee of Foreign Missions for the 
Free Church, and who thus becomes the 
Director of the Foreign Missions of that 
Church, in a speech made lately concerning 
the difficulty of procuring missionaries for 
the foreign field, said that he “had been 
advised to try the American churches, if 
they could give us men.” We do not sup- 
pose that such an application will be made, 
nor can we predict how so novel a call 
would be met;. but we must say, that the 
last thing which a church can spare—her 
most precious possession—is her “men.” 
We have given the Free Church of our 
money, and, in our poverty, we would do so 
again; but we trust that God will so open 
our own land, and all lands, to the heralds 
of the gospel, that we shall have work sufii- 
cient, and more than sufficient, for all whom 
he has called into the ministry of our 
Church. 


CHANGE OF TiTLE.—The Protestant 
Churchman, of New York, has been suc- 
ceeded by the Christian Times and Episco- 
pal Register’ The conductors of the new 
paper announce that it ‘will be, strictly 
speaking, a religious newspaper, giving ex- 
tended information as to the interests and 
progress of the kingdom of Christ, and will 
maintain the evangelical principles, and the 
apostolic order of the Episcopal Church.” 

THANKSGIVING —In addition to Ser- 
mons on Thanksgiving-Day already noticed, 
we have received several others: 

‘‘Thankfulness; its Occasions and Re- 
sponsibilities,”” is the title of one by the 
Rev. Frederick G. Clark, pastor of the 
Twenty-third Street Presbyterian Church, 
New York, from Psalm exvii. 

«¢ The Lights which God has showed us,”’ 
is the title of one by the Rev. W. P. Breed, 
pastor of the West Spruce Street Presby- 
terian Church, Philadelphia, from Psalm 
exviii. 27. 

«Public Thanksgiving,” is the title of a 
third, by the Rev. David Magie, D. D., 
pastor of the Second Presbyterian Church, 
Elizabeth, New Jersey, from Psalm cvii. 1. 

It is interesting to observe how, under 
the present circumstances of the country, 
different minds detect the various causes 
which may awaken thankfulness in the 
Christian heart, and under what a variety 
of aspects the duty may be enforced. -It is 
enough for us to say that all the ministers 
above mentioned are well known to the 
Church for their ability, and that their 
discourses are pointed, appropriate, solemn, 
and patriotic. 


— 


Tue Eneiisn EVANGELICAL Socieries. 
—We are grieved to announce, says the 
London Fecord, that the great Evangelical 
Societies, which are at once the ornament 
and stay of the Church of England, are 
suffering from a serious diminution in their 
resources. At the very moment when in- 
creased and more vigorous action is demand- 


ed, the several Committees are occupied in | 
investigating their position, with a view to 


retrenchment. 


f 


SENSITIVE PEOFLE. 


requires no small experience, and some 
induration, if we may so express it, to 
Not that 


make the editorial life tolerable. 


it has not many gratifications, but that it. 


subjects the feelings to so many annoyances. 
Oftentimes the current flows smoothly and 
uoruffied, again it becomes agitated, and 
as our Western friends express it, riled. 
Times and seasons are vot without their 
effect in producing these varied changes. 
As in a certain stage of fever the patient 
is apt to become irritable, so we have found 
that the war times bave exposed us to the 


complaints of irritable people io an unusual - 
he could repel the praise with indignation; 
‘¢ Is Christ divided? was Paul crucified for | 


degree. 


We had to encounter a terrible fusillade 


from the far South, because we could not 
speak their Shibboleth; and if we were 
consciously half as bad as they were dis- 


posed to think we were, it would be quite 


time to retire from reputable society. No 


sooner were we relieved from this by tke 
orders of the Postmaster General, than we | 
had to take the runuing fire of the border 


States, which we bave endeavoured to bear 


with exemplary patience. Individuals, too, | 
have not been wanting in the Northern | 


States, who would be much offended at any 
suspicion of their loyalty, and yet have 
objected strongly against the terms in which 
we have sustained the government. 


never imagined would give offence. 


many a private tribunal, erected to pass 
judgment on us. 


news, or a selected scrap, or an advertise- 
ment. More frequently, however, for an 
Opinion maintained. Inasmuch as we do 
not claim infallibility, we listen patiently, 
and are always open to conviction. 

On the whole subject, however, we are 
disposed to moralize thus:—Do our readers 


assume it as a postulate that an editor should | 
bea perfect man, and that at any appearance | 


of delinquency he must be castigated? We 
cannot stand such atest. Butifwe couldonly 
be certain that all our readers were perfect, 
what a wonderful effect it would have on 
our personal improvement! Judging from 
the irritation often displayed in private 
letters to ourselves, we have rather prided 
ourselves in our own superior equanimity, 
and concluded that our mentors, with all 
our trials and perplexities, would make 
very indifferent editors. If they can raise 
so much steam on a trifling occasion, the 
boiler would be in danger, under more 
aggravating circumstances. 3 

Oar complaining readers should be aware 
that among the thousands who read our 
paper, there exists great diversity of feel- 
ings and opinions. What strikes one as 
exceptiopable, strikes another as eminently 
apt and proper. We have so found it, so 
that from the same house we have been 
applauded and condemned—frowned at and 
smiled on. It is the way of the world, 
and of the Church too. Perhaps our read- 
ers may have heard it remarked, that there 
is such difference in views and tempers, in 
every household, that it would be very 
difficult to live jn quiet and comfort, except 
on the principle of mutual forbearance. If 
every ope wants his own way, and is dis- 
posed to snarl when his wishes are not 
exactly met, there would be the constant 
rumbling of a little household earthquake. 
Now, if a newspaper generally meets the 
wishes of its readers, charity may safely 
exercise its office in overlooking minor 
blemishes. 

Once more. The readers of our paper, 
‘who are so voluntarily and without @®n- 
straint, should bear it in mind that an edi- 
tor, if at all worthy of his post, has a con- 
science whose dictates must guide him, and 
not those of any other man’s conscience. 
He bears the heavy responsibilities of the 
office, and he, therefore, must be the judge 
of the manner in which those responsibili- 
ties are to be met. Trimming and time- 
serving would not only be a bad worldly 
policy, but dangerous in reference to the 
account which is to be rendered at the 
Divine bar. Now, unconsciously as we 
may sometimes err, we have endeavoured 
to maintain a good conscience towards God, 
to whom we are answerable for our opinions 
and conduct, and, by the help of God, we 
intend to do still. Our aim is to form our 
judgments deliberately, and to adhere to 
them—not, we hope, obstinately, but firm- 
ly, without casting about to ascertain whe- 
ther all our readers may agree with us. 


WHOSE IS THE PRAISE? 


HE Corinthians, no doubt, thought 
themselves very religious, when they 
talked about religion as a subject which 
had interested their attention. The gospel 
had been made known to them by very dis- 
tinguished preachers, and very nafurally 
they felt a partiality for those who had 
been instrumental in awakening them to 
serious thought. They proceeded, how- 
ever, a step beyond this, and became parti- 
sans. One declared himself a disciple and 
admirer of Paul, another of Apollos, and 
another of Cephas, as if each of these was 
the author and teacher of a doctrine or 
philosophy different from the rest. In this 
advocacy of their respective favourites, as 
is plainly intimated, their zeal assumed the 
form of temper, and in its expression caused 
strife and confusion. The evil rested not 
here. Their partisan feeling diverted their 
attention from Christ, whoshould have been 
the chief object of their contemplation, and 
the sole ground of their Christian hope. In 
the divisions of sentiment thus caused, there 
was, no doubt, much embittered feeling, 
and, as we may readily conceive, each one’s 
favourite was elevated by the disparage- 
ment of the rest. This was an unhappy 
state of things for a Christian Church, and 
well deserved the rebuke of the Apostle. 
The habit is transmitted to the present 
time, and now, as of old, there are too many 
who satisfy themselves with applauding their 
favourite ministers, and seem to regard the 
act as astrictly religious one. That minis- 
ters of Christ should be highly esteemed 
and loved for their work’s sake, is dutiful 
and commendable, and it is by no means 
objectionable that they should be held in 
honour for the graces of their character, 
and their amenities in social iutercourse; 
the danger, however, is that when eloquent 
and popular, they, rather than the Master, 
should become the centre of attraction, and 
the objects of applause. The most eminent 
of them are men of like passions with others, 
and cannot safely be the objects of idola- 
trous praise. 


which God is pleased to display his power. 
They are not the Saviour—they are only 
the bearers of his message, and his glory 


in the salvation of men is not to be shared 


with them. The subordinate position they | 
in literary journals of London, and see how 


occupy should prevent the people from so 
regarding them as to divert their attention 
from Christ. It is painful, then, to see the 
undue devotion of men to any minister of 
Christ, rendering the ministry utterly dis- 
tasteful under any other administration. 
Yet this we often see. The glorious mes- 


page itself disregarded, because not accom- 


Be- 
sides all this, we not unfrequently find “a ' 
snap at our heels,” for doing what we had | 
We 
are subpeened to stand on our defence, at | 
religious services. 


Sometimes we are made | playing on the melodeon, were performed 


‘coffenders for a word;’’ sometimes for a 
phrase, and that likely tortured out of its | 
true meaning; sometimes for an item of | 
_ of the School. 
' evening, however, was the recitations by a 


In the highest efforts of their 
ministry they are simply instruments through | 


PRESBYTERIAN. 


tidious taste demands. 
be, it is not religion, and cannot be accept- 
ed as a substitute of the religion which 
glories in the gospel whenever truly pre- 
sented, and ascribes all praise to Christ, 


whoever may be his ministers. The very | 
| trying to do. must outlive all scorn, and 


contentions which spring from this man-wor- 
ship, and which Paul so emphatically cen- 
sures, av actually unfriendly to the growth of 
piety in the soul. To depreciate one faith- 


ful servant of Christ in order to exalt an- | 
other, is not only irreligious in those who. spirit of this motto? If she is—if a goodly 


thus act, but should be regarded with dis- | 


favour by the ministers so preferred. No 
one was more eminent than Paul, and yet 


you? or were you baptized in the name of 
Paul?’ and in this strain he points out the 
folly of such idolatry. : 


SABBATH-SCHOOL CELEBRATION. 


HE second anviversary of the Sabbath- 

school of the First Presbyterian Church, 
Hestonville, West Philadelphia, was held 
at the new Hall of the Monroe Fire Com- 
pany, on Sabbath evening, December 29, 
1861. It-was an occasion of great interest, 
not only to the teachers and the children, 
but also to the public, and the large Hall 
was densely crowded by an audience who 


listened with the greatest attention to all. 


the exercises. Rev. Dr. West, the pastor 
of the church, presided, and conducted the 
The singing, and the 


in fine style. Reports of the work done in 


their various departments were made by the 


President, Superintendent, and Treasurer 
The chief attraction of the 


number of the scholars. These were almost 
all upon scriptural subjects, and were so 
prepared as to link together a number of 
passages of Scripture pertinent to each sub- 
ject. We give some of these in order: 

I. CreEaATION—Gen. ch.i.; 2 Cor. ch. iv. ; 
hymn 26. 

If Fatt or MAn—Gen. ch. iii.; Psalm 
li. and Psalm li. p. 2. 

III. Repemprion—l1 Pet. ch. i.; Rev. 
ch. v ; hymn 97. ; 

IV. Reaeneration—Jobn iii. 1—21; 
Isaiah ch. xii.; hymn 83. 

V. Jesus, THE ONLY SAviour!—<Acts, 
ch. xiv. 1—12; 1 Tim.i. 1—15; hymn 193. 

In addition to these, one little boy, ten 
years of age, recited « Thirty-two reasons 
why we should come to Christ now.” Hach 
reason was sustained by a verse or verses 


from the Bible, and each from a different | 
College of the Free Church of Scotland. 


part of the Bible; and all were quoted per- 
fectly. We cannot but express our warm 
approval of this plan, by which so many 
passages of the holy word are placed in 
the minds of the young, arranged in proper 
order, and under the great truth they were 
meant to establish. ‘ The spectators retired 


from the room, at the close of the exercises, — 


highly gratified with all they had seen and 
heard; and pastor, and superintendent, and 
teachers were encouraged to go on in their 


good work with increasing fidelity aod — 


earnestness. 


NO PRICE TOO GREAT. 


HINA for Christ: count not the 

price.’ These were the . words 
with which young Sandeman went out to 
labour for the salvation of souls in China. 
A cold man of the world would discern in 
them only the expression cf a heated zeal, 
and an uncalculating indiscretion. He 
would pity, perhaps, the folly that would 
set up an end so utterly unattainable, and 
then propose to risk the loss of every minor 
good, to reach after a prize so illusive and 
uncertain. 
bags, or his race for’ power or place, with 
the thought that his eye was fixed on a 
tangible, real good, and-that his pursuit of 
it would not oblige him to practise any 
useless or romantic self-denial. 

But, in spite of the worldling’s sneer, we 
must hold the motto of the enthusiastic 
young Christian, to have been thoroughly 
Christiav, and therefore entirely wise. It 
is a great and magnificent enterprise to win 
an empire for Christ. But if we rightly 
conceive the mission of the Church, it is 
not limited to apy empire or kingdom. 
The numberless host of the redeemed is to 
be gathered out of every kingdom, and na- 
tion, and people. The field is the world. 
The Church, or the Christian who proposes 
any thing less than this, dwarfs the great 
enterprise to which God has set his Church, 


66 


| and in which every member of the flock of 


Christ may have a part. Let the Church 
set up its banners, and write upon them— 
The world for Christ. 

Tn the other part of the motto we must 
also agree. ‘There is no price too great to 
be paid for the salvation of human souls. 
This is the estimate made in heaven; for 
hath not the Father given his Son? hath 
not the Son given his life? hath not the 
Divine Spirit given his holy influences? 
Is there any thing belonging to earth, 
then, which may not be given? Shall man 
count the price of souls, in the presence of 
the lavish gifts of God for their deliver- 
ance? Is there any possession to be at- 
tained in this mortal life, which Christians 
should not be ready also to part with, if 
thereby men may be renewed and prepared 
for the blessedness of the immortal life? 

Shall we count the cost of life? The 
young and ardent disciple, whose words 
have inspired these thoughts, died in 
China, before he could speak the language 
of the multitudes over whom his heart 
yearned. He was mourned over by some 
as one sacrificed to his own indiscreet 
ardour, and to the requirements of a use- 
less enterprise. We may grant that greater 
prudence may have been becoming, and 
that seemingly his mission to China was 
fruitless. But we say that his purpose 
was right; that his self-devotion was praise- 
worthy; that he was not giving too much 
when he risked every thing, and like one 
not a whit behind “the chiefest of the 
apostles, counted not his life dear unto 
him.”’ 

Shall we count the cost in gold? It is 
a paltry business for a Christian to make 
the calculation: Souls are worth more 
than gold—more than treasures of gold 
and silver. The Maker of the world, and 
the Saviour of sinful souls, has taught us 
that one such soul is of more value than 
the world, and all it contains. It will not 
do to count this part of the cost in the 
great enterprise of the conversion of the 
world to Christ. 

Shall we count the cost to us in reputa- 
tion? It is still the conviction of wicked 
and worldly men, that much religion makes 
men mad. The offence of the cross has 
not ceased. Let any one read the out- 
pourings of scorn upon earnest ministers 
of Christ; such outpourings, for example, 
as are visited upon the head of Spurgeon 


venomous is the contempt of Christians, 
which may be associated with refined 
scholarship and cultivated taste. Shall we 
fear to encounter these words of scorn 


on, and be prosecuted with increasing 


earnestness, because science looks coldly 


— 


He would turn to his money | 


| panied by all the appliances which a fas- | on, or because the men of literature inject 
: Whateverthis may ' malignant contempt into their polished 


sentences, and would pierce us with their 
light shafts of wit and raillery? Of this, 
too, we say, “Count notthe price!” It is 
a small thing to be judged of man’s judg- 
ment, especially when the work we are 


justify, in the end, those who esteemed it 
to be the only thing worth living for, and 


the only thing worth dying for. 


Is the Church ready to work in the 


number of her members were—then the 
day of the Church’s triumph would be 


near! 


CORRUPTION AND FRAUD. . 


_ | GENTLEMAN, conversant with public 


business, and not himself under the 
influence of religious feeling, recently re- 
marked to us, that he had never realized 
the fearful depravity of man, until he had 
become acquainted with the details of pub- 
lie business as transacted in Washington, 
particularly in regard to government con- 
tracts. We should be fearful of stating 
details as made known to us, and implica- 
ting men in high positions. Corruption 
and fraud are fearfully prevalent, and it is 
inferred that scarcely an article is needed 
by the Government in conducting the pre- 
sent war, which can be secured at a fair 
price. So many bribes are necessary in 
preliminary negotiation, that by the time 
an article is secured, its price is doubled. 
Men who have been appointed, under oath, 
for a faithful performance of duty, become 
enormously enriched at the cost of the 
public purse, and at the expense of public 
virtue. The desire for personal profit over- 
shadows love of country, ard an incalculable 
amount of what is expended professedly to 
meet the exigencies of the war, finds its 
way into-private pockets. Men who might 
shrink from the crime of cheating a neigh- 
bour, feel little compunction in cheating a 
government. This is a melancholy exhibit 
of the state of public affairs, and tends, 
more than avy other circumstance, to shake 
our confidence in the success of our present 
struggle. If men who are entrusted to 
manage our affairs, in such a crisis as this, 
are willing to sell their patronage for filthy 
lucre, how can we expect the smiles of an 
approving Providence? : 


DEATH OF DR. CUNNINGHAM. 


T is with no ordinary feelings of sorrow 
that we announce the decease of the 
Rev. Dr. Cunningham, Principal of the 


This sad event occurred on the 14th of 
December, at his house in Salisbury Road, 
Newington. Dr. Cunningham was born in 
1805, and was, therefore, in the fifty-seventh 
year of his age. He was one of the bright- 
est lights of the I'ree Church of Scotland, 
and took an active and efficient part in the 


controversies which led to the declaration : 


of its independence, at the time of its dis- 
ruption. 
visited the United States, to enlist the 
sympathies of the Church here, and to se- 
cure the material aid which the Free 
Church so much needed.- No one could 
have been selected who could have more 
successfully pleaded the cause of his suffer- 
ing Church. We had the pleasure of 
making his personal acquaintance, and re- 
garded it as a privilege. 


intercourse, he was highly estimated, and, 


where he was known, he was much beloved. 
Cautious, prudent, and sagacious, it afforded 
real satisfaction to know that he fully ap- 
preciated the true position of our Presbyte- 


rian Church in regard to slavery, and, | 


instead of blindly condemning it for its 


sinful complicity, as was too much the 


habit of his countrymen, he endeavoured 
after his return, to modify public opinion 
on that subject. We subjoin from the 
Edinburgh Witness, what we bave no doubt 
is a true estimate of this excellent man’s 
character. 

‘¢Dr. Cunningham’s illness began about 
ten days ago, with what was at first sup- 
posed to bea bilious attack; but he felt 
himself so much better on Monday last, as 
to resume his duties in the New College. 
On Tuesday, however, he relapsed, his 
illness having assumed the form of pleurisy; 
and on Wednesday it became so scvere as 
to excite the alarm of his family and medi- 
cal attendants. The disease made steady 
and rapid progress until yesterday afternoon, 
when he became insensible to pain, and 
gradually sauk. | 

‘‘We scarce can realize the event which 
our pen records; and certainly at this mo- 
ment we are unfitted for a calm survey of 


the character, the life, and the great and 


varied gifts, of the eminent man now gone 
from us. To recount the great services he 
rendered, were at this moment equally im- 
possible. We can only dwell upon the loss 
we have sustained, but the full extent of 
which we are utterly unable as yet to ap- 
prehend. It grows, and grows, as we con- 
template it; and when we think of the 
bereaved Church from which he has been 
taken away at a critical and peculiar mo- 
ment, we can only cry sorrowfully with the 
prophet, ‘My Father, my Iather, the char- 
iots of Israel, and the horsemen thereof!’ 
‘‘No greater loss, so far as man can see, 
could, at this hour, have befallen the Free 
Church. Of those who remain, all will 
most humbly and willingly admit that the 
foremost and mightiest in their ranks has 
fallen. Since the death of Dr. Chalmers, 
we know not that the Church has had to 
deplore a greater bereavement. Dr. Cun- 
ningham was a wise and safe counsellor ; he 
weighed every argument, looked at the 
matter in his mind from every point of view, 
but, having chosen his ground, he main- 
tained it with the force of an irresistible 
logic, and the omnipotence of deep convic- 
tion. He was a ready and fearless debater; 
and some of the most magnificent specimens 
of argumentative oratory which the age has 
listened to, were his speeches in the Gene- 
ral Assembly, more especially during the 
discussions which led to the disruption. 
Though a powerful, he was a singularly fair 
and chivalrously honourable antagonist. He 
never misconceived, and he never mis-stated 
the ground his opponent occupied, and the 
never misrepresented the reasonings by 
which he supported that ground. As a 
minister, be was richly furnished with a 
knowledge of the word of God, and excelled 
in a beautifully clear, plain, and practical 
exposition of it to the understanding, and a 
faithful application of it to the conscience. 
As a professor and teacher of youth, he was 
impressive as he was beloved. His prelec- 
tions were luminous, logical, and enriched 
from the stores of his own vast knowledge, 
historical and critical. As a Calvinist, we 


know not that he had his equal among liv- 


ing men. He had read more of the Calvin- 
istic theology, and had a deeper and wider 
insight into its profounder principles and 
its logical developments, than perhaps any 
other theologian of his day. His mind was 
in many respects not unlike that of Calvin: 
it partook of the same penetrating and logi- 
cal caste; and that, doubtless, helped to 
engage him so thoroughly in the love and 
study of the Calvinistic system, and made 
him so profound a master of its great fun- 
damental principles. As a Christian, Dr. 
Cunningham was humble and exemplary; 


asa man, open, honest, generous; in private, 


he was distinguished by a child-like sim- 


| plicity, and a genuine warmth of heart, and 
and hatred? Shall not the great work go | 


playfulness of disposition, which not unfre- 
quently mantled over into a fine genial 
humour, which was the wore fascinating 


and attainments of the man. 
“To the cause of the Free Church were 


Cunningham devoted. He early understcod 
the importance of these, principles. 


and learned these principles; he knew that, 
though buried under a whole age of Moder- 
atism, they must revive. 


Scotland was to exist. 
out them she was not worth preserving; he 


preserved; he threw himself, with all his 
herculean powers, along with others; into 
the effort to preserve them. The battle 


though the temporalities were lost. It is as 
one of the very foremost champions in this 


ningham will go down to posterity. That 
name must survive while the story of Scot- 
land’s Church continues to be read. | 

‘‘ Not the ’'ree Church only, but the whole 
country, will mourn the death of Principal 


a dreary blank behind. 


unite all classes in profound sorrow around 
his grave.” 


STARTLING PROPHECIES. 


Hi Southern people are often treated 
to a dish of horrors, which are to be 

the consequence of the advance of the army 
of the Union. We give our readers a spe- 
cimen of this kind of literature in the fol- 


Richmond, Virginia, on the late Fast-Day, 
by the Rev. Dr. Moore: 


been more unmistakably sounded by an 
army of invaders. Jiet this tremendous cru- 
/ sade become successful, either by mis- 
management in the army, or cowardice and 
greediness at home, and history furnishes 
no page so dark and bloody as that which 
would record the result. 


homes pillaged and burned; our property, 
which we are perhaps selfishly hoarding, 


our grand old Commonwealth degraded from 
her proud historic place of ‘ Ancient Do- 
minion,’ to be the vassal province of a 
huge central despotism, which, having 
wasted her with fire and sword, would com- 
pel her by military force to pay the enor- 
mous expense of her own subjugation; or 
in default of this, parcel out her broad 
lands to insulting emigrants as a feudal 
reward for the rapine and murder of this 


Shortly *after this event, he | 


In his social | 


new Norman conquest; while the owners 
of these lands must either remain as cower- 
ing factors for insolent conquerors and op- 
| pressive lords, or wander as penniless and 
homeless fugitives in a land of strangers.” 


~ROMANISM AND CIVIL AND RELI- 
GIOUS LIBERTY. 

W* make the following pleasantly- 
| written extract from the paper on 
“The Influence of Civil and Religious 
| Liberty on Romans Catholicism in the 
' United States of America,” read by the 
Rev. Dr. Baird, at the Conference of the 
_ Evangelical Alliance, at Geneva, Septem- 

ber 7th, 1861. 

“1. The first effect of the religious liber- 
ty which exists in the United States, so 
_unbounded and complete, on the mind of 
_ every Romanist who reaches the shores of 
that country, we may unhesitatingly affirm 
to be ADMIRATION. We believe that this 
sentiment is universal, at least so far as the 
intelligent portions of the Roman Catholics 
are concerned—the portions that are capa- 
ble of comprehending and appreciating the 
nature and the value of this great boon. 
We have neither met with, nor heard of, a 
well educated Romanist, layman or ecclesi- 
astic, who does not admire this great char- 
acteristic of American institutions, that con- 
science and religious worship are as free as 
the air of heaven. Distinguished Roman 
Catholic laymen in America are not slow to 
express their admiration of this feature in 
the civil government. Its justice and fair- 
ness commend themselves to their more un- 
sophisticated natures. And even the most 
bigoted priest, who would deny the rights 
of conscience and religious worship to Pro- 
testants in Roman Catholic countries, can- 
not but rejoice that the establishment of 
this great principle in the United States, 
gives to him all the advantages which he 
could ask for, in his attempts to propagate 
the dogmas and practices of his Church in 
a country so vast and important. Nor is 
this effect confined to Romanists in Ame- 
rica. 
“On the 10th day of October, 1816, we 
were walking in the Prado in Madrid, wait- 
ing for the arrival of the royal cortége, in 
its progress from the Palace to the Church 
of Atocha, whither the Quween, Isabella IL., 
whv had been married the night before, ac- 
companied by the grandees of Spain, was to 
go to assist at some religious ceremony. 
With the exception of an imperial proces- 
sion, which we once saw in the great street 
of the Nevsky Perspective, at St. Peters- 
burg, 1t far exceeded in gorgeousness any 
thing which we have ever seen. Wishing 
to know more of the affair than we had been 
able to learn from the Spanish newspapers, 
we approached a group of well-dressed gen- 
tlemen and ladies, and asked for the infor- 
mation which we desired. Instantly, one 
of the party, who proved to be a most intel- 
ligent and influential lawyer, offered to go 
with us, and explain every thing. Soon 
after meeting his brother-in-law, who was a 
colonel in the army, both those gentlemen 
gave themselves up to us for two or three 
hours, communicating much valuable infor- 
mation respecting the character and _posi- 
tion of the various celebrities as they passed 
along in the procession. Afterwards they 


the city, discoursing on the then present 


Learning that we were Protestants, they 
both said that they would give a great deal 
to see the Protestant religion introduced 
into Spain; for although they had never 
been in a Protestant country in their lives, 


tions, to be convinced that Protestantism 
must be a far better religion than the Ro- 
man Catholic. One of them said that bis 
first favourable ideas of the United States 
were received from a Jesuit Professor in a 
college at Rome, where he had-pursued his 
studies. 


District of Columbia, and he often interest- 
ed the young men of his class by recount- 
ing to them facts and anecdotes about the 
people and institutions of the United States. 
And with so much enthusiasm did he speak 
of the religious liberty prevailing in that 


ration to the entire class. 


we made the acquaintance of a distin- 
guished Professor in the Collegio Romano, 
one of the best known of the literary insti- 
tutions of that city. In one of the many 
conversations about the United States which 


we had with him, he informed us that the 


from the recollection of the great powers | Roman Hierarchy (the Pope and Cardinals) | 
had no little trouble with the ecclesiastics 


who returned from the United States, on 
the whole life, talents, and energies of Dr. 


He sat ‘without being decidedly and dangerously 


down at the feet of Thomson and McCrie, | 


He knew that 
they must be revived, if the Church of. 
He kvew that with-— 
satisfied with Bishop England, of South 


knew that without them she could not be 


was a hard one; but the Church wa saved, - 


great struggle that the name of Dr. Cun-— 


Cunuvingham. He was one of its chief living 
ornaments; and there are now so few, that . 
each departure from the little band leaves | 
His high erudition, | 
his power as a writer, his nobility of nature, © 
his weight of character, his bold unswerving | 
adherence to what he believed to be truth, | 
and his self-sacrifice at the call of duty, will | 
only be thought of at this moment, and will | 


lowing extract from a sermon delivered in 
' posed to the liberal measures in question; 


‘Never, since the terrible scenes of 
La Vendee, under the ravaging hordes of | 
Republican France, has the old heathen | 
war-cry, Vee Victis (woe, to the conquered!) | 


Our ‘best and 
bravest men would be slaughtered like bul- | 
locks in the shambles; our wives and. 
daughters dishonoured before our eyes; our | 
cities sacked; our fields laid waste; our. 


_ wrested from us by fines and confiscations; 


walked with us through several streets of 


state of Spain, its political parties, Xe. | 


they had read enough about the United | 
States, England, and other Protestant na-— 


ssor h 
That Professor had spent several . exertions he put forth to liquidate that debt. 


years in America, chiefly at Georgetown, | 
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the ground that few of them had remained 
there for any considerable number of ‘years 


influenced by the spirit of its institutions. 
‘The Sacred College,’ said he, ‘stand 
much in doubt respecting the most of the 
priests and bishops of European origin 
who estay five or ten years in America.’ | 
He then added, that they were greatly dis- 


Carolina, when he was last in Rome, be- 
cause of the liberality of his opinions, and 
the freedom with which he uttered them. 
“On no subject have the Roman Catholic 

orators, lecturers, and editors, in the Uni- 
ted States, whether clergymen or laymen, 
more eloquently descanted than on Relli- 
gious Liberty. lLlaving but one solitary 
case in the history of the country, that of 
Lord Baltimore’s colony in Maryland, in. 
which a Roman Catholic government adop- 
ted, of its own accord, liberal principles, 
they have made the most of it. We sup- 
pose that a respectable volume could be 
made up of the speeches, lectures, and 
essays, which those gentlemen have deliv- 
ered. We have often regretted that they 
have not had more cases which they might 
turn.to account. In default of this, they 
are compelled to look abroad to find in the 
history of the past some instances in which | 
Roman Catholics, where they have the con- 
trol of measure, have done any thing in 
favour of religious liberty. But this has 
been a difficult undertaking. And when 
they have found something in Belgium, 
Sardinia, Brazil, and New Grenada, they 
have encountered a great drawback in the 
fact, that in every case the religious liberty 
that has been granted owes its existence to 
the efforts of men who have been Roman 
Catholics only in name, if even so much; 
while, in all those cases, the Roman Catho- 
lic hierarchy of those countries, sustained 
by the Pope himself, have been utterly op- 


for if there is any one principle to which 
Rome is more opposed than any other, it is 
that of Religious Liberty. 

‘But however reluctant the Romish 
clergy in America may be to advocate the 
doctrine of Religious Liberty, excepting 
in Protestant countries, where it might 
turn to the advantage of their Church, it 
is certainly true that the laity, especially of 
the higher classes, and of American birth, 
are strongly in favour of it, and are ready 
to say so openly. And the fact, that in 
the United States they owe the ample lib- 
erty ef conscience and worship to a con- 
stitution and laws which are the work of 
Protestant legislators, is not without due 


weight and proper appreciation in the 


minds of enlightened Romanists.”’ 
For the Presbyterian. 


Revival in Bloomsbury, New Jersey. 


Messrs. Editors—An interesting work of 
grace has been in progress in the Presbyte- 
rian Church of Bloomsbury for some weeks, 
under the pastorate of the Rev. J. S. Van- 
dyke. The first indices of the good work 
were apparent in the Bible-class, which the 
pastor weekly instructs. The means em- 
ployed were the familiar and pungent ex- 
position and application of the word of God. 
The death of an interesting member ef the 
Bible-class, whose obituary and happy end 
were announced in the Presbyterian, some 
weeks ago, may have been blessed to inten- 
sify the awakening ; and these means, with 
the plain, earnest preaching of the word, 
were the means blessed of God’s Spirit. 
Twenty-two were admitted to the commun- 
ion of the church early in December, and 
since that time, the pastor, assisted by Dr. D. 
X. Junkin, and one sermon each from Rev. 
Dr. Hand and Rev. A. Yeomans, has held 
a meeting for several consecutive days. ¢The 
good work appears to progress, and ft is 
hoped that it will still enlarge. This in- 
gathering for a new, and as yet compara- 
tively small congregation, and so early in 
the ministry of our young brother, is very 
encouraging. May God multiply such 
scenes and results. If the people wish 
peace, and union, and prosperity to be 
restored to our distracted country, /et them. 
pray for and promote revivals of religion. 
God will return to us, just so soon as we 
return unto Him, and not any sooner; and 
hence revivals are the most direct means for 
repressing rebellion, and restoring union 
and peace. At least so thinks 
OBSERVER. 
> 

For the Presbyterian. 


“PILIDELFY.” 


Messrs. Editors—Most of your readers 
must have laughed at the illiterate man’s 
way of spelling Philadelphia—not dreaming 
that a most learned body, the Academy of 
Madrid, spell the word in nearly the same 
manner—Filade! fia. 

The Academy having charge, “among 
other things, of regulating the national or- 
thography, have struck from their language 
the compound letters % (ph) and 7; substi- 
tuting for these Greek compounds, If and J. 
Thus, they write Joseph, Josef; Philadel- 
phia, Filadelfia; and Xeres is Jeres; Mexi- 
co is Mejico; and Ximines is Jimines. 

A writer in the Aélantic Monthly, said to 
be an ex-amanuensis of Prescott, holds Wil- 
son up to ridicule for spelling Ximines, 
in his History of Mexico, thus—Jimines 
[Ximines.] How astonished such a man 
must be when told that there is neither a 
Ximines or Jimines now living among 
Spaniards; for 7 before 7 being silent at 
the beginning of a word, the family is now 
called Imines. So, too, there is no longer 
a Mexico in Spanish, but Mehico—for 
j has there the force of A. Thus changes 
in spelling alter the pronunciation of words. 


For the Presbyterian. 


CILURCH AT PHILLIPSBURG, N. J. 


Messrs. Editors—At a meeting of the 
congregation of the Phillipsburg, New Jer- 
sey, Presbyterian Church, calied for the 
purpose of uniting with the Rev. James 
Y. Mitchell in asking Presbytery for a dis- 
solution of his pastoral relations, the follow- 
ing resolutions were adopted unanimously: 

Whereas, We have learned, with feelings of 
deep regret, the request of the Rev. James Y. 
Mitchell, that this congregation unite with 
him in asking Presbytery fur a dissolution of 
the pastoral relations now existing between 
him and this people; and whereas, through his 
ministrations for the past four and a half 
years, we have been led to hold him in high 
esteem, and have recognized in him all those 
essential qualities which are requisite in an 
eficient pastor; therefore, 

Resolved, That our pastor, the Rev. James 
Y. Mitchell, should, and does now receive our 
heartfelt thanks for coming among as in his 
very youth, fresh from the Seminary, and at a 
time when our congregation was small and 
overburdened with debt, and because of the 


Ttesolved, That we regret the pecuniary 
embarrassment occasioned by the present cri- 


For the Presbyterian. 


WHO DOTH HINDER? 


Messrs. Editors—The following short let- 
ter is from a member of a Presbyterian 
church that reports to the General Assem- 
bly more than two hundred and fifty com- 
municants, and who paid last year more 
than three thousand five hundred dollars 
for their congregational expenses. They 
belong to a Presbytery of more than fifty 
ministers and thirty congregations, and yet, 
as my young correspondent writes, «they 
never Nave an opportunity in this congre- 
gation to contribute to the Fund for Dis- 
abled Ministers.’””’ And if the Minutes of 
the Assembly give a credible report, more 
than seven-tenthg of the churches in that 
wealthy and flourishing Presbytery may 
make the same complaint. Although they 
have repeatedly drawn from the Fund for 
Disabled Ministers, alarge majority of their 
churches have contributed nothing fo it; 
and the reason doubtless is that they ‘never 
have an opportunity.”’ The pastors of these 
churches are all in good repute for their 
talents, intellectual attainments, piety, and 
pastoral fidelity. The pulpit from which 
my correspondent is taught is occupied by 
one of the best of them—an excellent min- 
ister, who is held in high esteem by those 
who know him; and yet there is a remark- 
able lack of practical sympathy among these 
worthy brethren for the sufferers referred 
to in the thirteenth column of our Statisti- 
cal Table. While the other fourteen are 
comparatively well filled, there is a deplor- 
able vacancy—a hiatus valde dejflendus—in 
this. The letter I send you is only a sam- 
ple of others that I might send, to show 
that in many of our congregations the peo- 
ple are in advance of the pastor. Trom an 
unwillingness to add to their burdens by 
asking contributions to a new object, he 
does them an unkindness, and is sometimes 
privately complained of for not giving them 
the opportunity. | 
6: , Dec, 24, 1861. 

‘As we never have thé opporthnity, in our 
congregation, to contribute to the Fund for 


Disabled Ministers, allow me to send you ten 
dollars. A Young Man.” 


Should this acknowledgment come to the 
eye of this generous young man, he will 
see that his gift has been received, and it 
is hoped he will excuse the liberty of pub- 
lishing his short letter, in which he has so 
unwittingly administered a wholesome ad- 
monition to many who need it. J. 


For the Presbyterian. 


CHURCH DISCIPLINE AGAIN. 


Messrs. Editors—The subject of Church 
Discipline has peculiar interest just now, 
that we have the revision of our Book un- 
der consideration. 

The article on this subject, of November 
16th, over the signature, “Strict Construc- 
tion,’ I have read with care, and have en- 
tirely failed to discover any harmony be- 
tween the article and the signature. I 
need not trouble you with pointing out all 
the errors and eccentricities of that article, 
as it is not victory, but truth 1 am aiming 
at. | 


Let me say, in the first place, I have no 
recollection of any member’s maintaining 
that an appeal must stand or fall with the 
reasons assigned for that appeal. I do ree 
collect, distinctly, that several maintained 
that, in the case before Synod, the appel- 
lant had been deprived of no right, and 
therefore had no reasons for appeal. The 
argument was to the case, and not to the 
assigned reasons. 

2. The article in question says:—‘ The 
doctrine was gravely advanced that a mem- 
ber who had been restored to the commu- 
nion by a decision in his favour, sustaining 
his appeal, would have that decision re- 
versed-. . . by any person who would say, 
‘Moderator, I appeal.’”? How any one, 
except a lawyer pleading a case, could 
gravely advance that such a doctrine as that 
an appeal reverses the sentence appealed 
from, was set forth in the Synod of New 
Jersey, at Pottsville, 1 am at a loss to con- 
ceive. We make more allowance in some 
cases than in others, and “Strict Construc- 
tion” repudiates any favours of that sort. 
Now, I gravely advance the assertion that 
no such doctrine as that an appeal reverses 
a sentence, was maintained at that time. It 
was maintained, according to our Book, 
that «the necessary operation of an appeal 
is to suspend all further proceedings, on the 
ground of the sentence appealed from.”* 
‘¢Strict Construction” ought to be able to 


the suspension of proceedings and the re- 
versal of a sentence. 

It was also maintained in Synod that, 
‘‘If a sentence of suspension, Xc., be the 
sentence appealed from,” the necessary ope- 
ration of an appeal does not take place, 
but “it,” the sentence, ‘shall be consider- 
ed as in force until the appeal is issued.” 
Against this “Strict Construction” objects, 
on the ground that it gives a litigious or 
malignant appellant such power to annoy 
an innocent victim, simply by the magic 
words, appeal!’ I suppose that «Strict 
Construction,” (using the word not by anti- 
phrasis,) inquires not what abuse may be 
made of the law of the church, but what 
the law 7s. The Constitution makes ample 
provision for the litigious and the malig- 
nant appellant, and if our judicatories do 
their duty, according to the real strict con- 
struction maintained by the present writer, 
no such annoyance or injury could ensue. 

Let us take “« Strict Construction’s’’ illus- 
tration, slightly modified, as it would be 
very liable to be in practice. A member is 
suspended from church privileges by the 
session. He appealsto Presbytery. «The 
necessary operation of an appeal is to sus- 
pend all further proceedings on the ground 
of the sentence appealed but this 


the decision of the session. ‘T'he prosecutor 
appeals from this sentence. The necessary 
operation of an appeal is to suspend pro- 
ceedings, and the sentence is not to be con- 
sidered as in force until the appeal is issued. 
Synod sustains the decision of Presbytery 
against the session, aud an appeal is taken 
to the General Assembly. ‘The necessary 
operation of an appeal” is found again, and 
the Synod’s decision is not to be considered 
as in force until the appeal is issued. The 
General Assembly sustains the appeal from 
Synod’s decision, and confirms the sentence 
of suspension by the session. 

Here the case is regularly tried, and the 
member is suspended, according to the Book, 
and the fundamental principles of juris- 
prudence, But «Strict Construction” finds 
fault. ‘That sentence of restoration by 


8is, which compels him to seek another field of 
usefulness, and our united prayer to God is, 


Resolved, That a grateful people will ever — 


hold in kind remembrance his zeal in preach- | 
‘‘ Nine years before the time to which we | 
have just referred, we spent a considerable | 


period in the city of Rome, during which | 
_ of the cross, that they might obtain the waters | 


ing Christ crucified, and his earnest and | 
unfailing desire to draw perishing souls from — 
the highways of sin and destruction to the foot — 


of everlasting life, and our prayers shall ever 
follow him withersoever the Son leads him. | 

Resolved, That these resolutions be publish- | 
ed in the Presbyterian and New York Observer, 


and a copy be presented to the pastor. | 
Attest, E. Clerk. 


le, may be | 


Presbytery, must be considered as in force, 


that his success in drawing many souls to | notwithstanding the appeal, and para- 


Christ, and building up this pe 
even multiplied a hundred fold in whatever | 


country, that he quite imparted his admi- | portion of Christ’s vineyard he may be called. | 


graph XV., See. IIL, Chap. VII. of our 
Book. He must be admitted to all the 
privileges from which he had been sus- 
pended. The case goes to Synod, and to 
the Assembly, and the Assembly sustains 


the appeal of the prosecutor, and confirms 


the sentence of the Session. 

Now, according to ‘Strict Construction,” 
either the decision of the General Assembly 
is null and void, or by it a member in good 


and regular standing, without any offence | 
his restoration—without any trial . 


since 


| tion to the subject? 


discern and maintain a distinction between. 


since that restoration, is suspended from 
all the privileges of the communion! Ac- 
cording to what we fecl authorized to call 
pseudo “strict construction,” a member may 
be twice suspended for the same offence! 

If such unconstitutional results follow a 
strict construction of our Book, I think 
you will agree with me that the sooner it is 
revised the better. The simple question 
involved in this case is—Can a suspended 
member be entitled to the privileges from 
which he is suspended, before his case has 
been fully and finally decided in bis favour? 

It is pertivent to add, that as the Book 
allows ten days for an appeal to be entered, 
it necessarily follows that until those tea 
days have passed after the septence is pro- 
nounced, suid sentence ts not absolute nor 
final. Many. * 


a 


For the Presbyterian. 


GREENWICH AND HER CHILDREN. 


INTERESTING RE- UNION, 


Messrs. Evditors—The ancient eburch of 
Greenwich, Warren county, New Jersey, 
has proved the mother of churches; for 
from her original bounds, and of materials 
derived chiefly from her, have the churches 
of Harmony, Stewartsville, and Blooms- 
bury been organized; whilst she also fur- 
pished many valuable members to Easton, 
Philipsburg, and other neighbouring con- 
gregations. Greenwich was in existence 
when David Brainerd Jaboured in the Forks 
of the Delaware; for he mentions, in his 
diary, having preached ‘there on several 
occasions. | 

On the last Sabbath of December, by 
invitation of Dr. Hand, the pastor of Green- 
wich, and the ruling elders of that church— 
the church of Bloomsbury, her youngest 
daughter, in a body—with quite a large 
representation from Stewartsville, Philips- 
burg, and Kaston, met in the Greenwich 
church, and enjoyed a sweet and pleasant 
service around the table of the Lord. It 
was a solemn, tender, and interesting occa- 
sion. Dr. Hand remarked that he saw in 
the crowded assembly members of -at least 
five different churches, uniting in that holy 
ordinance. 

The Rev. D. X. Junkin, D.D., who for 
more than seventeen years had served the 
church of Greenwich as pastor, was present, 
and preached the sermon on the occasion, 
and assisted in the administration of the 
holy supper. It was a season of gladness 
and of tears—a season of solemn, holy 
memories, and we caunot but hope, a sca~ 
son of edification and profit. 

Although Greenwich has given off so 
many sturdy colonies that are now self- 
sustaining, prosperous churches, yet under 
Dr. Hand she still is a strong, vigorous, 
and well-attended church, whilst her daugh- 
ters are enterprising and prosperous organi- 
zations. On the late occasion, all present 
seemed to enjoy the delightful re-union, and 
to realize «‘how good and how pleasant a 
thing™it is for brethren to dwell together 
in unity.” The former pastor, Dr. Jun- 
kin, for whom the people appear to cberish 
an enduring affection, seemed greatly to 
enjoy this interview with his former charge. 

RATER. 


For the Presbyterian. 


A BAPTISM IN CAMP. 


Messrs. Editors—A young man, after vol- 
unteering last fall, felt unwilling to leave the 
State, lowa, without discharging the neglec- 
ted duty of professing his faith in Christ. He 
regarded himself, as his pastor, Rev. Mr. S., 
a Presbyterian minister, and the session, on 
examination, regarded him—as a subject of 
renewing grace, but had not made a public 
profession. The pastor and session visited 
the camp, and under the shade of a forest 
tree he was solemnly baptized in the name 
of the Trinity. He then held the rank of 
lieutenant, but has since been promoted to — 
the captaincy, by the chvice of his company. 
He rejoices to be recognized as a soldier of 
the cross. 

I fiad some misgivings and fears as to 
the effects of the churches, so-called, in the. 
army. I presume these fears arise from 
misapprehension. The chaplains can tell 
us, but I presume these are mere temporary 
associations, for mutual improvement and 
worship among professed believers, leaving 
their permanent relations to the church just 
as they were before. Will you call atten- 
D. V.S8. 


For the Presbyterian. 


PLEASANT COMPANY. 


Some one has well said, that ‘¢as a man 
cannot get rid of hi®own society, it is wise 
to make it as agreeable as possible.” No- 
thing tends to make the silent hours, which 
all must sometimes spend, pass more cheer- 
ily than the companionship: of pleasant 
thoughts. No matter though the storm 
rages without, and our surroundings are 
far from what we wish, so there is within 
our breasts a quiet ‘inner chamber,” 
where we can retreat and be at rest. How 
lightly a happy heart passes over all the 
little obstacles which lie in its course! It 
is a great point gained when we have 
learned, with a miser’s care, aie 

“ to garner up sweet memories, 

Bound with ties of love, 
Pleasant thoughts to cheer the pathway, 
To our home above.” 

Besides the pleasure such meditations 
afford, they may be made the source of 
much improvement. ‘ We read.too much 
and think too little,’ said a great scholar. 
Indeed, we are apt to regard the time spent 
simply in meditation as almost wasted. The 
ever-ready book or paper must be taken up, 
when a little leisure is enjoyed, whereas, 


is an exception, and it is to be considered | 
as in force until the appeal is issued. The | profitably spent, if we would but compose 
Presbytery sustains the appeal, and reverses | 


no doubt, the time might often be more 


ourselves quietly, and thiok—think seri- 
ously, deeply, and earnestly, on some valu- 
able subject we had previously decided 
upon. 

This is a means of improvement open to 
even the most laborious. There are many 
hours when the hands are busied with me- 
chanical employment, which requires but 
little mental attention. df the mind is 
only habituated to such a practice, it will 
as readily fall into profitable trains of 


| thought, as the hands will take up their 


customary employment. I could not envy 
a lady, who once said to me, that when 
busied alone with her needle-work, she~ 
often counted the stitches she took for 
hours together. 

What a life-giving power there is in a 
new and striking thought, when it is first 
received into the mind! When Herder lay 
upon his last pillow, parched with fever and 
wearied with suffering, what, think you, was 
the panacea his nature craved? «Give me,” 
he said to one beside him, ‘‘a great thought, 
that | may quicken myself with it.” 

Of all the meditations that tend to en- 
noble and bless the heart, to afford it the 
sweetest and most enduring joy, none can. 
compare with thoughts of God, and the 
truths of his word. Happy, indeed, is that 
heart which can say, with the Psalmist, 
‘‘ How pleasant, also, are thy thoughts unto 
me; how great is the sum of them!” 

E. L. M. 
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January 11, 1862. 
OUR LONDON CORRESPONDENCE. 


The State of Religion on the Continent—French 
Protestanis and M. Guizot—Belgian Evan- 
gelical Church—Italy and the Press—Good 
News about the Jews in Tuscany—The Bible 
in Spain and-the Imprisoned Ones—Denham 
~ Smith in London—Radcliff and Weaver as 
Evangeliste—The Bible Woman Movement — 
A Year's Work and Isswes—Narrow Escape 
at Edinburgh. 
Lonpvon, December 12, 1861. 
Messrs. Editore—The state of religion on 
the Continent may be sketched as follows: — 
In France, the Romish clergy are much en- 
by the Imperial prohibition of central 
meetings of the societies of Saint Vincent de 
Paul, and which had associated Legitimist 
political plote with their alms-giving, and 
schoolga among the poor. The Central Asso- 
ciation aimed at influencing the elections 
throughout France. The truth is, that the 
Pope and the Jesuits have become the impla- 
cable enemies of the Emperor—and he knows 
it, There is mutual distrust and hate; and 
the co:viction that the temporal Papacy bat 
waits decapitation at Italian hands—the mot 
d'ordre coming from the Tuilleries, and not 
spoken yet only from prudential motives— 


exasperates both bishops and clergy to mad- 


ness. 

_ As to the Protestants of France, while Ra- 
tionalism still is found in malignant life among 
the ministers, yet the minority of the Estab- 
lished Protestant Church gre faithful and true, 
zealous, and blessing and blessed. Such men 
as Dr. Grandpierre, and Guillaume Monod, of 
Paris, are confronting and refuting, by lip, and 
pen, and life, the Socinianism of Cocquerel 
and his confreres. Rationalism, also, is found 
among some French Lutheran congrogations; 
but even the lay members of the Lutheran 
Church in Paris have issued a protest against 
attacks on truth by M. Colanis, and other Ra- 
tionalistic pamphlets, which charged the Lu- 
theran ministers in Paris with having turned 
the Church into “ dogmatic narrowness,” and 
declared that “not one enlightened layman in 
Paris would sign the Confession of Augsburg.” 

Several new Protestant churches have been 

opened in France during the last six months, 
and the restrictive clause in the law on 
education, which fettered free teaching by 
schoolmasters, is withdrawn in the Haute 
Vienne. All teachers now in France are now 
at liberty to receive the children of a different 
creed, if the parents signify their assent in 
writing that they wish their offspring to be 
instructed in the religion taught in the schools. 
The revival influence remains in Paris, and a 
writer there declares that if labourers are 
forthcoming, the people are as open, if not 
more 80, “to the humble Bible-women’s work, 
to the labours of the discreet tract distributor, 
to the visits of the warm-hearted evangelist— 
to the whole-souled, manly worker in any 
sphere.” 
_M. Guizot’s book of two hundred pages, 
“The Christian Church and Christian Society,” 
has scandalized—not converted to his views— 
his fellow Protestants. Early in the year, at 
a Bible meeting, he gave utterance to his ter- 
rors, and his consequent ultra-conservative, 
Pope-defending views. He thinks society will 
be dissolved if the Papacy, the great divider, 
be not maintained. ‘Keep separate*be vir- 
tually one—fight Protestants and Catholics 
under your respective banners—Rationalism, 
Scepticism, Pantheism, are your common foes!” 
Guizot actually proposes to establish the Pope 
in an island of the Mediterranean, where, on 
neutral ground, he should be supported by all 
the Catholic nations—and Sicily is proposed! 

The Belgian Evangelical Society—Presbyte- 
rian in its principles and organization, and its 
ministry made up of native converts racy of 
the soil, pleads for help for.a new effort among 
the Flemish-speaking population. The English 
Bible and Tract Societies give important help 


to the important work among the French- 


speaking population, which, nominally Roman- 
ist, is really sceptical. In Belgium, attendance 
at funerals is large, and as there is liberty of 
preaching secured by the constitution, many 
Romanists there hear the pure gospel. 

It is melancholy to find that at Elberfield, 
in Rhenish Prussia, the head master, and the 
second in authority, have both been dismissed, 
because they sanctioned the singing of hymns 
and united prayer among the young converts— 
the fruits of a marvellous awakening in the 
orphan asylum. There, as elsewhere, real, 
spiritual religion has roused to fury both for- 
malistic Pharisees and rationalistic sceptics. 
The Bible Society of Prussia circulates the 
Apocrypha, has but a scanty revenue, does 
little, and is virtually superseded by the prac- 
tical activity of the British and Foreign Bible 
Society. It is also sad to find that liberalism 
and firm faith in a divine revelation, are rarely 
united in the same persons. Hence the 
“‘Yunker” party ory out, as did the late Doc- 
tor Stahl, against popular liberty as “revolu- 
tion,” .and “infidelity.” Von Vinche, how- 


ever, the leader of the Liberal party in the . 


House of Representatives, is at once a Chris- 
tian and Liberal; so- also is Bethman Van 
Hollweg, Minister of Education at Berlin, from 
the first identified with the Evangelical Alli- 
ance, and prominent at the late Universal Con- 
ference at Geneva. 

As to Italy, the London Tract Society has 
lately voted $2500 to assist in the printing and 
diffusion of evangelicad literature. Dr. De 
Sanctis has published at Florence, ‘‘ The Reli- 
gion of our Ancestors,” carrying back the 
people to the pristine Church at Rome, whose 
faith was spoken of throughout all the world. 
A Tuscan lawyer has produced a scholarly, 
yet popular treatise on the invocation of saints, 
and falsifications of Scripture. Father Ga- 
vazzi’s printing press at Naples is not idle. 

The Jews in Italy also arg now, for the first 
time since the days of the Apostles, having 
the gospel in. its purity brought nigh to them, 
and that by one of themselves. Dr. Meyer, 
who a few years ago was a bigotted and 
blinded rabbi at Glasgow, but since converted 
to the faith of the true Messiah, is now la- 
bouring with marvellous success among the 
wealthy Jews in Tuscany. Young men of 
high family are sent to him, or come to him, 
from a distance, to be taught by him. And 
generally over Europe the Jews are in a tran- 
sition condition; their religious liberties are 
being conceded ; even Austria ceases to perse- 
cute them; and the Poles and Hungarians, 
once their bitter enemies, fraternize with 
them. A goodly and increasing number own 
Jesus as the Messiah; a large number honour 
him as a great philanthropist; some will 
admit him to be a Mediator, but “not for the 
Jews, who need none” (!) because they are 
themselves “‘a kingdom of priests.’ The 
thoughts of some, at least, are occupied with 
the theme, “Palestine for the Jews;” and 
many English and Scottish Christians, while 
not believing in the pre-millennial advent, or 
that Christ-shall reign in glory at Jerusalem, 
are inclined to believe that, as one result of 
the conversions of these ‘latter days, the 
Jews will be planted in the soil of Palestine. 
And if ‘so, then shall be realized the vision of 
one of our poet prose writers: — “ Purer 
streams shall flow down the Valley of Ke- 
dron; greener olives shall grow in Geth- 
semane; richer figs shall flourish in Bethany ; 
mightier forests shall wave on Carmel; the 
oaks of Basham cast a larger shade; and on 
Lebanon’s brow shall expand more luxuri- 
antly, and nod more sublimely, the cedars of 
God.” Surely, the Christian Gentile Churches 
but feebly appreciate the claims of Jewish 
evangelization. Surely, they are a people 
_ almost despaired of, for lack of faith in the 
sure word of prophecy, that ‘‘ali Israel shall 
be saved.” Surely, we are then debtors to 
them as the writers and custodiers of the word. 
Surely, the hopes of the world rest on Him 
who was born of a Jewish mother; and it is 
privilege and duty alike to arise and go to the 
rescue of these perishing, blinded ones! 

The Bible in Spain has undoubtedly wrought 
marvels, even while preaching the word is 
sternly forbidden. On leaving Geneva, two 
‘members of the Evangelical Alliance —the 
Rey. Messrs. Dallas and Eade—went to Spain, 
in order to convey to the imprisoned brethren 
there the salutations and sympathy of the 
Conference. Mr. Dallas, now an Episcopal 


| clergyman, and well-known in connection 
with Irish Chorch Missions, was formerly a 
British officer in the Peninsular war, and 
gpeaks Spanish fluently. Ie translated to the 
prisoners at Andrecia, Granada, word for 
word, the letter of salutation; and as the re- 
sult, the pining captives were cheered exceed- 
ingly, and greatly strengthened and encour- 
aged in faith, and in their. constancy in the 
confession of the faith of Jesus. The follow- 
ing, is the letter of Matamoras (the foremost 
and earliest of these confessors), in reply to 
the Geneva expression of sympathy. Later 
still, as the following will show, he indicates 
hope of enlargement, as well as real blessing 
widely diffused : | 

The Christian Prisoners at Granada.—Mr. 
Greene says:—‘‘I have received a letter from 
Matamoras, bearing date October 26. He 
seems at last to speak in a hopeful tone, that 
his sufferings are drawing near their end; he 
says, ‘The six defences are now finished, and 
in thirty-three days we may hear the sentence 
of the Inferior Tribunal. I cannot say what 
it may be; but I notice symptoms of great 
activity, and a certain atmosphere in the 
region of power that appears favourable. 
Public opinion attributes this to the influence 
of foreign Protestants.’ He also says that 
‘Protestantism is the subject of conversation 
all over Granada.’ In spite of the large sums 
sent, he writes filled with fear, lest our contri- 
butions in future should fall short of giving 
help to the numerous sufferers. He says that 
‘in Malaga alone there are fifty people (the 
eight prisoners their wives and children) de- 
pending, while confined, almost entirely on 
our bounty.’ So I am busy now with raising 
more funds, and have no doubt but that the 
good Lord, who has so liberally provided 
hitherto for his faithful witnesses in Spain, 
will not now abandon them.” ; 

That the Geneva Conference has inaugu- 
rated “a new era” of religious life and 
activity in that ancient and venerable seat 
and centre of the Swiss Reformation; that it 
has been the means of beginning the work of 
“Bible women,” of “open-air preaching,” and 
of stimulating godly men to hold up an asso- 
ciated testimony for the Divine authority and 
perpetual obligation of the Lord’s day. All 
these things are as evident as that Rationalism 
has been rebuked and discouraged. 

Denham Smith, well-known in connection 
with evangelical revivals at Kingston, Dublin, 
and, indeed, in the capital of Ireland, and 
throughout the midland and southern coun- 
ties, has paid a visit to London, and held 
meetings at Freemason’s Hall. Mr. Reginald 
Radcliffe and Mr. John Hambleton (from Cali- 
fornia), are among the recent revival preach- 
ers in London theatres and other places. At 
a recent meeting in the chapel of the Hon. 
and Rev. B. W. Noel, the number of the anx- 
ious after an address by Mr. Radcliffe, was 
very considerable. The arrows of the King 
pierced the hearts of some of his enemies in 
that place, as in former meetings, under the 
same speaker’s ministrations. 

A recent Conference was held of the leaders 
and preachers of the London revival movement, 
to consider the best mode of dealing with the 
unconverted. It was eminently practical and 
useful in its character. Mr. Hambleton forci- 
bly showed the necessity of preaching ‘the 
terrors of the Lord,” in order to persuade sin- 
ners to flee to Jesus. Mr. Radcliffe, in refer- 
ence to the question as to whether the Holy 
Ghost and the necessity of a saving change 
wrought by him, should be taaght first before 
the declaration of Christ crucified, said, in 
substance, that the true gospel.is to exalt 
Christ and glorify him, and that it is the Spi- 
rit’s office not to glorify himself, but Christ. 
I submit that both truths are embraced in one 
conversation or discourse of Christ (John iii.), 
and that therein the necessity of regeneration, 
(which, in its proclamation, cannot save a 
soul, but convince it of its lost condition,) is 
preparatory to the glorious announcements, 
Moses,” &c.; “God so loved the world,” 
&. Mr. Radcliffe repaiss immediately to the 
Continent—France and Southern Europe—for 
special evangelistic work. The results of his 
first visit to Paris, and other places in France, 
were very decided, and remain to this day. 
Many in England will follow him with believ- 
ing prayer. | 

Richard Weaver is still very active. He is 
the most exciting and_alarming of all the 
preachers, and the nervous system is so 
wrought on, that mere sympathetic emotion 
runs through the crowds of the lowest who as- 
semble; so that while much real and perma- 
nent blessing follows his addresses, yet in a 
larger proportion than usual the “chaff” is 
great in contrast with “the wheat.” But I 
repeat, a large measure of good is being done, 
and I know that his dealings with inquirers 
after his terrifying addresses, are marked by 
singular noiselessness, gentleness, and Christ- 
like tenderness. The following is a specimen 
of his proceedings and their fruits, as given by 
himself: 

“Dear Brothers in Christ—I now write to 
you, to let you know that God is still with 
me, and blessing his word to the salvation of 
precious souls. All glory to his name. I 
have had some good meetings at Manchester, 
and many sinners found peace with God there. 
One man took hold of my hand, and said, with 
tears in his eyes, ‘The Lord bless you, Mr. 
Weaver, that you ever came to Manchester; 
for before = came to this city, I was an infi- 
del; but I came to hear you; the Lord con- 
vinced me of my error, and, bless God, now I 
can say, ‘Christ for me,’ for the Lord has 

ardoned all my sins, and my home is like a 

ittle heaven, for my wife has found the Lord 
as well. Bless his name. O, Mr. Weaver, the 
Lord bless you, for I know that I am a sinner 
saved and washed by the blood of the Lamb.’ 
Last Sunday night, a Roman Catholic got up 
on a bench, after I had done speaking, and 
said, ‘Thank God that I ever came to hear 
Mr. Weaver, with some more of my friends, 
who were Roman Catholics, for we have found 
that it is not beads, nor saints, nor crucifixes, 
nor anything else, but it is Christ, and Him 
alone, that can save; and, thank God, I, with 
some of my fellow-workmen, can say the Lord 
has forgiven us, and given us peace in Christ; 
and we were pleased with the discourses, and 
especially with God, who so loved the world; 
and,’ he said, ‘I know many Roman Catholics, 
and bigoted ones, that are thankful to God 
that they came to the Free Trade Hall.’ So, 
you see, the Lord is doing wonders in this 
great city; all glory to the Lamb; for the gos- 
pel is getting the victory over hell and devils, 
and it is saving sinners.” 


The Bible Woman movement presents—in 
the Annual Report just published—a glorious 
record of success achieved. More than 29,000 
copies of the Scriptures (chiefly Bibles, not 
Testaments,) have been sold, not given, in the 
lowest parts of London, during the past four 
years. During this year the poor of London 
have paid nearly $53 000 for Bibles, $20,185 
for clothing and bedding; and the total pay- 
ments, including salaries, rent, and furniture 
for mission-rooms, and discretionary aid to 
Bible-women and distressed cases, $74,105. 
Thus a great sanitary reform and temperance 
movement, but the “ Book” and “the gospel” 
are ever put foremost. ‘We cannot agree to 
temperance put first, or industrial reform of 
any kind first, or any thing first, but the good 
news of a present salvation. And God is 
blessing us daily in this.” Such are the words 
of the’able and indefatigable promoter of this 
noble enterprise, Mrs. Ranyard, author of 
‘‘The Book and its Story.” And such is the 
aim of all the one hundred and fifty-six Bible- 
women, and also of the lady superintendents 
who direct and encourage them in their re- 
spective districts. Country districts are large- 
ly imitating this London enterprise, and every 
where God is honouring his word, at the very 
time that false teachers in high places are, by 
their wicked errors, depreciating it, and un- 
dermining its divine authority. 

Narrow escapes from sudden death—when 
at Edinburgh, old and lofty houses fell, some 
weeks ago, overwhelming nearly forty persons 
in the ruins—have been recorded. Here is a 
specimen of such escapes: 


_ ‘Among the incidents which have come to 
light, one of the most marvellous is the story 
of the escape made by the whole of the nu- 
merous family of the Baxters in the fourth flat. 
Baxter hiniself reached home from his work 
about midnight, when his wife and nine chil- 


dren were all in bed. He too small 
piece of bread and butter for gufper, and was 
in the act of undressing hiarself to go to bed, 


and had placed his trousers on the back of his 


chair, when he was startled by hearing a 
rattling like a rumbling of gravel or ‘chuckie 
stanes,’ as he termed it. His wife, on hearing 
the noise, said to him, ‘There’s a warning,’ 


Saul was conducted. 


referring to warnings before death; and she 
had scarcely uttered the words, when his 
daughter Mary, a young woman aged about 
twenty, called out, in a tone of great alarm, 


from the room in which she was sleeping with 
three of her sisters, ‘Father, father! mother, | 


mother!’ Baxter rushed into the room, fol- 
lowed by his wife, and to his horror found 


‘that the bed in which his four daughters lay 


was in two halves. He was immediately sen- 
sible of their great danger, called up all his 
children, and drove his wife and them almost 
completely naked before him, along the pas- 
sage, and into the common stair behind the 
house, which they reached not a-moment too 
soon; for the husband, who came last, had to 
leap for his life over a chasm which had already 
yawned between the falling house and the 
staircase. Mrs. Baxter wisbed to put on a 
part of her clothing, but her husband would 
not permit an instant’s delay, and by his firm- 
ness and energy saved the lives of all his 
family. THe estimates that about ten minutes 
elapsed between the first sound which he heard 
and the actual fall of the tenement—an esti- 
mate which, of course, may be exaggerated, 
but it is one made by several others of the 
sufferers. When they found themselves safe 
on the secure staircase, the parents immediate- 
ly began eagerly to count their children, to see 
that all were saved, when, to their great alarm, 
they found that one of their daughters, named 
Elizabeth, seven years of age, was missing. 
Feeling certain that all had left the house, 
they ran down stairs and commenced to search 


for the missing child, but it was not till ten” 


o’clock in the morning that their anxious fears 
were relieved by finding that their girl had 


been discovered crying at the foot of the stair’ 


by a benevolent gentleman, who had kindly 
taken her to his own home, and proceeded 
with her early in the morning to the house of 
her grandaunt, who speedily conveyed the child 
to the anxious parents.” 


Social and sanitary reforms will follow this 
calamity in Edinburgh, and in other towns 
and cities. D. 


For the Presbyterian. 


KIND DEEDS. 


Messrs. Editors—«< When thou doest alms, 
let not thy left hand know what thy right 
hand doeth,” is a precept the congregation 
of the church of Morgantown, Virginia, 
have been very careful to observe in their 
gifts to their pastor. During the present 
year, as in the former years of his ministry 
among them, they have been unremitting 
in their liberality to him. Not a week has 
passed without some substantial token of 
their respect and affection. At one time 
it would come in the form of a handsome 
fee for a marriage which he did no¢ solemn- 
ize, at another some good mother would 
place a mysterious little roll in his hand, 
which, on being opened, proved to be a five 
or ten dollar bill. Again he would receive 
an anonymous note enclosing such bill. 
Neither has his wife been forgotten, but 
many an article of dress or comfort has 
found its way to her hand; and on Christ- 
mas day a note is sent to the pasfor, signed 
by the ladies of the congregation, contain- 
ing a handsome present, and all done so 
quietly, that none but the donors and re- 
cipients of the favour are aware of it. 

That God may bless such a people, both 
in basket and store, and with the still richer 
blessings of his Spirit and grace, is the 
prayer of Pastor. 


For the Presbyterian. 


I CAN CARRY IT. 


‘¢Let me send some one to help you,” 
said Mr. Lenon to Mr. Hall, as the latter 
was placing on his shoulder a heavy article 
which he had just purchased. 

«<I can carry it,’ was the reply, dictated 
by a desire to exhibit his strength. The 
consequence of overtasking his strength 


was the rupture of a blood-vessel, and a 


long and dangerous illness. © 

Christians often injure themselves by 
declining Christ’s offer to assist them in 
bearing their burdens. 

A Christian was once wantonly insulted, 
by one whom he had ever treated with 
kindness. He felt the injustice of the 
treatment he received, but resolved that he 
would not lose his self-possession. His ap- 
parent coolness and indifference to the in- 
sults heaped upon him exasperated his 
enemy, and led him to be still more abu- 
sive. He at length became angry, and 
went so far as to inflict personal chastise- 
ment on the offender. It is true that the 
offender deserved chastisement, but it did 


not become a Christian to inflict it under 


the prompting of passion. 

Had he called upon God for help—had 
he asked God to help him bear the insults 
with meekness, he would not have brought 
guilt upon his soul, and a scandal upon 


the cause of Him who, when he was reviled,- 


reviled not again—when he suffered, threat- 
ened not. 

A Christian lost his first-born. He re- 
solved that he would bear his sorrow like a 
man. Hedid not resolve to bear them like 
a Christian. He did not ask God to help 
him bear them with submission. The con- 
sequence was a murmuring and unsubmis- 
sive spirit—a spiritual malady, that for a 
long time lessened his enjoyment, and hin- 
dered his growth in grace. Let no one 
say of the burden, whether it be of tempta- 
tion, or care, or sorrow, “I can carry it.” 
Let him ask help of God. 


A New Volume of Tholuck’s Sermons. 


A correspondent of the Christian Advo- 
cate writes: 


«The new volume of Tholuck’s is worthy 
of himself, and what more can be said? A 
reviewer in the Theologisches Literaturblatt 
commences his paper by simply narrating 
the effect of one of the sermons in the col- 
lection (the seventeenth) at the time of its 
delivery, as related to him bya student who 
heard it:—I was by all means to study the- 
ology. My deceased father had desired it; 
with my mother it remained a darling wish, 
one which she often urged upon me. I 
had no heart for it, because, as yet, I had 
no heart forthe Lord. I had myself en- 
rolled for the study, but only out of love to 
mother—just to quiet her. I intended, as 
soon as I could, without grieving her too 
deeply, to change. LKvery hint, however, 
of my intention shocked the faithful soul. 
I sought to escape her influence, to be rid 
of her reproaches—I did not wish to wit- 
ness her grief at my changing. I went far 
away from her—to Halle—to study for an- 
other profession. Scarce arrived there, a 
comrade took me to church. Tholuck 
preached. He spoke of the ways ion which 
young men come to Christ; how different 
they are—apparently antagonistic, yet in 
essence the same. He showed this in the 
ways in which a Paul and a John were led 
to Christ. What a powerful, profound 
sermon was that! There EI stood, without 
knowivg what oceurred to me. I could not 


get rid of the words, they seized me so pow- 


erfully, they struck so deep and so wonder- 
fully strong into my conscience. It was as 
if every thing was said just for me, espe- 
cially what was said of the way in which a 
I tried to escape 
from the Lord; but in my flight he called 
to me, Halt! and I could go no further. 
He was toastrong for me. I hope he has 
subdued me for all eternity. For no la- 
bour, for no joy, would I exchange the 
delightful labour and glorious joy which he 
has vouchsafed me in the duties of his holy 
ministry.” 


| 
| 
| 


HUMANITY. 


Mr. Cecil says:—« One day I got off my | 


horse, to kill a rat which I found on the 
road only half killed. I am shocked at the 
thoughtless cruelty of many people; yet I 
did a thing soon after that has given me 
considerable uneasiness, and for which I 


reproach myself bitterly. As I was riding“ 


homeward, I saw a wagon standing at a 
door, with three horses; the two foremost 


were eating their corn from bags at their 


noses; but I observed the third had dropped 
his on the ground, and could not stoop to 
get any food. However, I rode on in ab- 
sence, without assisting him. But when I 
had nearly got home, I remembered what I 
had observed in my absence of mind, and 
felt extremely hurt at my neglect, and 
would have ridden back, had I not thought 
the wagoner might have come out of the 
house, and relieved the horse. A man 
could not have had a better demand for 
getting off his horse, than for such an act 
of humanity.” 


Geelesiastical record. 


0. O. McClean supplies the church at Mid- 
dletcwn, Pennsylvania, until spring, Mr. Da- 
vis, the pastor, having suspended his labours 
on account of ill health. 

The Rev. Samuel J. Wilson, D.D., of the 
Western Theological Seminary, has been in- 
vited to become stated supply of the Sixth 
Presbyterian church, Pittsburg, Pennsylvania. 

The Rev. David Waggoner’s pastoral rela- 
tion with the church of Pulaski, Pennsylvania, 
was dissolved on the 17th ult., by the Presby- 
tery of Beaver. | 

The Rev. James Y. Phillips has resigned 
the pastoral charge of the Presbyterian 
church, Philipsburg, New Jersey. 

The Rev. James Matthews, Professor in 
Centre College, has received and accepted the 
appointment of Chaplain to Colonel Landrum’s 
regiment. 

The Rev. Dr. Landis has also been appointed 
to a chaplaincy in the army, which he has 
accepted; the particular regiment we do not 
know. This makes seven Old-school Presby- 
terian ministers who are now chaplains in 
Kentucky. 


WAR NEWS. 


A United States war steamer, blockading 
Galveston, T'exas, had captured and burned a 
schooner. The rebel General is said to have 
determined on the destruction of the city in 
case it cannot be defended. 
fleet blockading the Mississippi and the Gul 
has captured several rebel steamers. 

—A gang of fifty bridge-burning rebels has 
been arrested in Audrain county, Missouri. 

—The Port Royal forces have captured alto- 
gether about two millions of dollars worth of 
cotton, unginned. Sherman has been examin- 
ing into the competency of the volunteer offi- 
cers by a court of inquiry, which has resulted 
in the resignation or dismissal of some twenty 
officers, from colonels down. 

—The British steam gunboat Rinaldo left 
Provincetewn, Massachusetts, on the afternoon 
of the lst inst. with Mason, Slidell, and their 
Secretaries aboard. The wind blew a hurri- 
cane all night. 3 

—A destructive fire has occurred in Rich- 
mond, Virginia, including the theatre and 
other property. 

—The crew of the “Pink Varble” have re- 
turned from Nashville. They say that at the 
great fire at Nashville, on the 22d ult., which 
consumed $700,000 worth of property, the 
pork house ‘of C. Q. Armstrong contributed 
materially to the progress of the flames. A 
number of shells which were stored in a build- 
ing exploded, spreading terror in every direc- 
tion. 

—There is a well-founded belief of serious 
disaffection to the rebel Government at Charles- 
ton, amounting almost to insurrection, by rea- 
son of the apparent abandonment of the South 
Carolina. coast to national invasion, and the 


immense destruction of property that owners. 


have willingly consigned to the flames. They 
have destroyed not less than ten million dollars 
worth of cotton, which at last accounts they were 
deploring, as they supposed the blockade was 
about to be raised by England, and they might 
have shipped and sold it. They were holding 
Jeff. Davis responsible for these disastrous 
losses, and many citizens were bold enough to 
say that the old Government was better than 
the new. 

—Baltimore, Jan. 4.—One of the Union 
prisoners arrived here, has an editorial article 
from a Richmond paper, which he cut out and 
secreted in his boot. It gives an awful picture 
of the condition of the rebel army on the 
Potomac. It says that the entire army is 
utterly demoralized; regimental drills have 
ceased entirely, and the men are spending 
their time in using greasy decks of cards in 
gambling. Great numbers are offering large 
sums for substitutes—one had offered as high 
as $1500. ‘The editor urges the Government 
to speedily do something to remedy the evil, 
and that such is the demoralized condition of 
the army that enlistments cannot go on, as 
thousands who would enlist being deterred by 
discovering the condition of the army. 

—Six hundred submarine batteries have 
been planted by the rebels in the Mississippi, 
between Columbus and Memphis, and a gen- 
tleman who saw them tested, says that they 
were perfectly successful. 

—A New Orleans despatch of the 27th ult. 
says that the powder-mill, opposite the city, 
exploded last night. The guard had inspected 
the premises only half an hour before. It is 
attributed to an incendiary. _ 

—By way of Fortress Monroe and Norfolk 
we have some important news from the South. 
By this arrival the 240 released Union prison- 
ers have returned from Richmond. They were 
nearly all taken at the battle of Bull Run. 

—The great railroad bridge over Green 
river, Kentucky, is at length rebuilt. It is a 
lofty trestle structure. General Buell was at 
the head of bis army of 60,000 men, but would 
probably not advance immediately. Ie has 
one hundred pieces of artillery and three thou- 
sand cavalry. A reserve of 30,000 men will 
guard the depots, railroad bridges, transporta- 
tion trains, &c., and these have abundance of 
cavalry—more, in fact, than the advancing 
army. 

—General Lee has informed Jeff. Davis that 
he is confident of his ability to prevent the 
Federals from advancing on Charleston or 


Savannah. 


—Thirteen rebel prisoners, captured by 
General Fitz John Porter’s division of the 
army in Virginia, have been brought to Wash- 
ington, and lodged in the old capitol. 

—The Charleston Mercury, of a recent date, 
publishes an account of the movements of 
Union troops near Port Royal. It states that 
a large foree of Federal troops had landed on 
the North Edisto, and seized railroad station 
No. 4, on the Charleston and Savannah rail- 
road. The name of the station is not given, 
but. we presume it is Adams’ Run, Colleton 
District, 23 miles south of Charleston. It is 
a village of 150 inhabitants, and contains a 
church, school-house, &c. 

—Passengers from Richmond, who left that 
city on the 3d inst., state that news had been 
received there that Commodore Dupont landed 
thirty-five hundred troops on the main land 
near Port Royal ferry on New Year’s day. 
An engagement ensued, in which the rebels 
repulsed the Union troops. On January 2d 
the attempt was renewed with better success, 
and General Gregg’s South Carolina brigade 
was driven back with heavy loss. 

— Louisville, Jan. 3.—The Journal has in- 
formation that Johnston and Buckner’s forces 
have torn up the Louisville and Nashville 
Railroad three fourths of a mile beyond Green 
river, piled up the cross ties, laid the rails 
upon them, and set fire to the whole mass, 
repeating the same operation at different dis- 
tances all the way to Glasgow junction, felling 
as many trees as possible across the track. 
They were engaged in blowing up the tunnel, 
300 feet long, near the Junction. 

—The United States steam transport Van- 
derbilt, from Port Royal on the morning of 
the 3d inst., arrived at New York on the 
6th inst., bringing the important news of the 
victory over the rebels on the lst inst., in a 
brisk fight near Port Royal ferry, about twenty- 
five miles from Hilton Head. A flag of truce 
was sent by the rebels, who desired permission 
to collect and bury their dead, which was 
granted. One hour was allowed for that pur- 
pose, afrer which the rebels fell back upon the 
fortifications near the railroad, which are very 
extensive, leaving behind them one large gun, 
which they had spiked. 

—Cincinnati, Jan. 6, 1862.—A special de- 
spatch to the Gazette from Huttonsville, Vir- 


ginia, says that an expedition, consisting of ° 


THE PRESBYTERLAN. 


The United States 


-a great piece of fun. 


400 of the Fifth Ohio, 300 of the Second Vir- 
ginia, and forty of Brocken’s cavalry, which 
was sent out by General Milroy to attack 
Huntersville, was a complete success. They 
attacked the enemy on Saturday morning, con- 
sisting of 400 cavalry and 350 militia. After 
skirmishing an hour the enemy retired with 
a loss of 80 killed and wounded. On our side 
none were lost. Their cavalry were armed 
with Sharp’s carbines, and attacked us two 
miles from Huntersville. We drove them 
from point to point. Finally they beat a hasty 


retreat out of town as we charged through it. | 
Their supplies, consisting of 350 barrels of | 


flour, 300 salted beeves, 3000 pounds of salt, 
large quantities of sugar, coffee, rice, bacon, 
and army clothing, worth from twenty-five to 
thirty thousand doilars, were entirely destroy- 
ed. We captured a Jarge number of Sharp’s 
carbines, sabres, and pistols. The stars and 
stripes were left floating over the Court-House. 
Our troops returned to Iuttonsville in fine 
spirits, 

—General Jackson, with a large rebel force 
and one 24 and two 12-pounders, had appeared 
opposite Hancock, and threatened to shell out 
our troops unless they evacuated the town. 
General Lander gave them a fitting response, 
and both parties commenced shelling from the 
opposite sides of the river, which continued up 
to the latest advices, doing little damage to 
the town, and none to our troops. Tie rebels 
have torn up the track opposite I[ancock, and 
burned the depot. ‘Tne Union troops at Bath, 
and the Illinois regiment were withdrawn to 
the Maryland side of the river. 

— Washington, Jan. 6.—A dispatch from 
Hancock this evening states that nobody has 
been killed on our side in the shelling of that 
town by the rebels. 

—The schooner W. H. Northrop, a prize 
captured by the United States gunboat Fer- 
nandina, off Cape Fear, December 25th, while 
attempting to run the blockade of Wilmington, 
North Carolina, arrived at New York yester- 
day in charge of a prize crew. She is about 
80 tons burthen, and has a cargo of coffee and 
medicines. 


THE Eruption oF Mount VEsuvius.— 
Naples, Tuesday, 6 A. M:—The eruption 
of Mount Vesuvius is increasing in inten- 
sity. The population of Terre del Greco 
have fled. Nearly all the houses are damaged. 
The stream of lava is twenty-eight palms in 
depth, and three-fourths of a mile broad. 
The sensation is immense. 

Naples, December 11.—The eruption con- 
tinues with violence, and it is impossible to 
see the disasters it may cause Six thou- 
sand inhabitants of the district near which 
the eruption has broken out are fleeing from 
their homes. The village of Torre del Greco 
is in imminent danger of being destroyed 
by the burning lava. Shocks of earthquake 
continue to be felt, and chasms have opened 
in the earth, forming perfect gulfs. The 
houses are falling in Torre del Greco, and 
all communication between the places in 
the vicinity of the mountain is interrupted. 
In the Bay of Naples the sea has receded to 
a distance of fifty metres. 


Recent Papat Kpicts.—A letter from 
Rome says:—‘‘ The paternal government of 
the Vatican has just issued two edicts, of 
rather a peculiar description. One, which 
forbids tailors, tailuresses, and milliners to 
work on fete days, and the keepers of ‘ris- 
toranti’ and eating-houses to serve any food 
except that of the most ‘maigre’ kind, om 
those holy days. To appreciate the incon- 
venience of this despotic order, it must be 
remembered that for the next six months 
there will be, on an average, two of these 
fasts out of each weck. The second order 
relates to the art of ‘photography,’ and so 
great are the pains to suppress this useful 
science, and so lengthy the clauses of the 
police regulations on the subject, that the 
‘New Zealander’ (supposing him to have 
come to Rome to try his prentice hand on 
the Coliseum,) might well suppose it to be 
the ‘black art’ itself.’’ 


SPURGEON AND THE Lisnuop.—A joker, 
by over-doing his work, recently prevented 
Simultaneously, the 
Bishop of London and Mr. Spurgeon re- 
ceived invitations to dine with each other. 
Spurgeon, thinking it was a joke, wrote to 
ask the Bishop, and relieved him from his 
difficulty. His arrival in St. James’s 
Square, or the Bishop’s at his house, was 
thus prevented.— Court Journal. 


LONGEVITY IN THE Nortu or Scor- 
LAND.—In the Aberdeen Journal, of the 
4th December, 1861, appear the announce- 
ments of 28 deaths. The united ages of 
20 of these amount to 1673 years, showing 
an average of rather more than 834 to each. 
Of the 20 referred to, two died at the age 
of 96, one at 95, one at 91, one at 88, two 
at 87, two at 86, one at 83, one at 82, two 
at 81, one at 80, two at 78, one at 77, one 
at 76, one at 75, and one at 70. 


General Items. 


LARGE Mission Scuoou.—The church 
in Fifteenth street, near Irving Place, New 
York, of which the _ ev. Samuel D. Alex- 
ander is pastor, besides its own school in 
the church, maintains a Mission Sabbath- 
school which is held in the Public School 
Building in Fourteenth street, near First 
Avenue, the use of the house being cheer- 
fully granted by the Trustees, the Ro- 
man Catholics as well as Protestants con- 
curring. Here five hundred children are 
every Sabbath day assembled, and taught 
the Scriptures. At least a third of them 
are Gerinans They sing in concert and 
commit hymns and Bible lessons. The 
teachers are enlisted from churches of vari- 
ous denominations in the neighbourhood, 
and a fine band they are, nearly a hundred. 
The centurion is Mr. Cowperthwaite, who 
leads, drills, sings, talks, and keeps the 
machinery in motion and order, the latter 
being the harder. _ 


Bequests.—Chief Justice Williams, late 
of Hartford, Connecticut, has bequeathed 
by will the following sums:—To the Ame- 
rican Tract Society, $5000; to the American 
Board of Commissioners for Foreign Mis- 
sions, and the American Home Missionary 
Society, $5000 each; to the American Bible 
Society, $3000; to the American Educa- 
tion Society, $2000; to the Sabbath-school 


' Union, American Christian and Foreign 


Union, and the Colonization Society, $1000 
each; to the American Seaman’s Society, 
and the American Temperance Union, $500 
each; to the Hartford Female Beneficent 
Society, Hartford Orphan Asylum, and Hart- 
ford Widow’s Society, $1000 each; to John 
C. Parsons, Trustee, $1000, $500 of which 
is to purchase books for the Young Men’s 
Institute, and $500 to the Library at the 
Centre Church. 


Worsuip In A Mustum.—The active 
young men of the Christian Alliance of New 
York city have secured from Mr. Barnum 
the privilege of using the lecture-room of 
the Museum for Sunday afternoon preach- 
ing, and on Sunday, the first in the New 
Year, at three o’clock in the afternoon, the 
first service was held. .In London the 
theatre-preaching movement has been en- 
tirely successful in bringing the gospel to 
the masses, and it is hoped that God will 


bless similar efforts here. 


Rev. Dr. Scotr.—The Rev. Dr. Scott, 
formerly of San Francisco, California, preach- 
ed in the church of the “ Oratoire,” in 
Paris, France, in the early part of Decem- 
ber. 


Devit is a small 
sect of this kind of people in Asia; but 
our readers may be surprised to learn that 
in the city of Boston a congregation opened 
their services on a Sunday evening by a 
direct prayer to the devil. The congrega- 
tion were ‘‘Spiritualists,’’ and the prayer, 
as reported in the Banner of Light, began 
thus:—‘‘O Lucifer! thou son of the morn- 
ing, who fell from thy high estate, and 
whom mortals are prone to call the embodi- 
meat of evil, we lift up our voices unto 
thee.’ It ended thus:—‘O, Satan! we 
will subdue thee with our love, and thou 


of the American Chapel in the city of Rome. 


object in life, and that one to secure the 


Governor.— Cleveland, Jan. 6.— The 
Legislature was organized to-day, and the 


wilt yet kneel humbly with us at the throne 
of God.” These are not the worst parts of 
the prayer, and the sermon was more Dlas- 
phemous still. ‘By their fruits shall ye 
know them.” 


THE Rev. J. L. Burrows, D.D.—We 


have learned, through what we believe to 


i 
be the most reliable sources, that letters | thority to receive them in Ohio. 


have been received from Dr. Burrows of 
Richmond, Virginia, stating that his two 
scns and son-in-law perished at the battle 
of Bull Run. One son was brought back 
dead, the other, reported at the time 
severely wounded, has never been heard 
from since the day of the battle. Dr. 
Burrows was formerly pastor of Broad Street 


Baptist Church, Philadelphia.—PAil. Chron. 


Tuomas Boston.—Scotland does honour, 
though sometimes slowly, to’its noble men. 
Au instance is lately seen in the’ placing of 
a tablet to the memory of Thomas Boston, 
on the wall of the house in Dunse where he 
was born. As a laborious pastor and faith- 
ful preacher, and especially as the author of 
such works as Fourfold State,”’ “The 
Crook in the Lot,” &c., Boston bas a mem- 
ory peculiarly precious in the hearts of 
thousands—both in the Old World and 
the New. 


CHAPLAIN AT Rome.—The Rev. Dr. 
Bethune has been invited by the American 
and Foreign Christian Union to take charge 


The request has been made since Dr. Be- 
thune left this country, and his answer has 
not yet been received, but we trust that he 
will find it consistent with his health to 
take up his residence and preach the gospel 
in the city of the Caesars and Popes. 


MurpDER OF MISSIONARIES. — A _ note 
from the Episcopal Missionary Rooms, New 
York, says:—‘‘Qur mail from China, re- 
ceived yesterday, brought sad news. The 
Rev. Mr. Parker was murdered by the 
rebels, on the 7th October, near Chefoo. 
Hearing of their approach, he and the 
Rev. Mr. Holmes, of the Baptist Board, 
went out several miles to persuade them 
not to come into that neighbourhood. Both 
were killed. The Rev..Mr. Smith and 
Mrs. Smith, with Mrs. Parker and Mrs. 
Holmes, fled to a place of safety. Their 
houses were afterwards plundered. The 
rebels were guilty of the most horrible 
atrocities. Mrs. Parker and her son are on 
their way to the United States.” 


New Fasuton.—The Independent speaks 
of the newly developed taste—or as it may 
fairly be called, passion—for Photographic 
Albums. Some of the largest establish- 
ments in the country have been corstantly 
employed in their manufacture for many 
months, and quantities were also imported 
from France, but all in vain. The great 
Broadway stores in New York stopped the 
execution of their wholesale orders some 
days since from utter inability to supply the 
wants of their retail customers. Old and 
young, single and married, male and female, 
seemed for the moment to have but one 


possession of a ‘‘ Photographie Album.” 


Isaac TAYLor.—The new work of the 
literary veteran, Isaac Taylor, ‘Spirit of 
Hebrew Poetry,” will shortly appear in an 
American edition, with an introduction by 
Dr. Adams, from the house of Carleton, 
(late Rudd & Carleton.) The venerable 
writer is now in his seventy-sixth year. At 
a lecture which he recently gave near his 
residunce in Essex, the subject was ‘The 
History of France;”. and he mentioned that 
the earliest recollection of his boyhood was 
remembering some one rushing into his 
father’s house, saying, ‘‘They have killed 
the French King!” and that since that time 
his interest in the subject had never flagged, 
but continued unabated. Though in per- 
fect health, Mr. Taylor found the exertion 
of making himself heard too great, and the 
lecture was finished by the reading of his 
manuscript by a friend.— Jndependent. 


Aomestie stews. 


McCormick’s ReaPeR FoR THE Wor 
Fair.—The workmen in the machine shops 
at McCormick’s Reaper Manufactory, at Chi- 
cago, Illinois, are at work on a reaper for the 
great exhibition at London, the next year. 
It will be a magnificent machine, costing, 
probably, a thousand or two of dollars. 


Large Banxs.—The three monster banks 
of the city of New York are the Bank of Com- 
merce, with a capital of $9,148,000; American 
Exchange Bank, with a capital of $5,000,000; 
and the Metropolitan Bank, with a capital of 
$4,000,000—showing an aggregate capital of 
over $18,000,000, or more than the entire 
banking capital of several whole States. 


Cotton IN Encianp.—The Boston Journal 
ublishes the following extract of a private 
etter from a large manufacturer in England, 

received by the; last steamer:—‘‘I again re- 
peat, we want no cotton for at least six 
months. Our mills are many of them closed, 
and all others are on about half time. But 
nobody appears to want the produce of the 
mills. We have stocks of yarn and cloth, 
but find no customers. I believe if we did 
not have a loom at work during 1862, we 
‘should not consume half the stock now in the 
warehouses.” 


Heavy Satvace.—William Tillman, the 
coloured steward, who some months ago re- 
covered the schooner S. J. Waring from a 
Confederate prize crew, has been awarded by 
the United States District Court at New York 
$17,000, as salvage compensation for himself 
and three others, who aided him in effecting 
the recapture. It will be remembered that 
the schooner was captured by the privateer 
Jeff. Davis, put in charge of a prize crew, and 
started for Charleston, South Carolina. Till- 
man conceived the idea of retaking the vessel, 
and in pursuance of it killed the prize master. 
and two of his mates, and, guided by his 
limited experience as a sailor, brought the 
Waring back to New York in safety. Her 
owners resisted the claim for salvage for vari- 
ous reasons, none of which seem to have had 
much weight with the Court. The value of 
the vessel and cargo was estimated at $45,000. 


Tne Ice Crop.—The ice dealers, confec- 
tioners, hotel keepers, &c., have commenced 
gathering the ice crop. Good ice has been 
formed in large quantities, and is now from 
three to six inches thick. Ifthe cold weather 
continues a week longer, there will be an 
abundance of ice to supply all wants. 


AsTRONOMICAL.—For some two weeks past, 
the dazzling lustre of Venus in the western 
sky has been the subject of remark among 
those who have been abroad on cloudless even- 
ings. [ler brilliant aspect at this time has 
led some to think that she had changed in 
some remarkable way from what she was in 
former times when she held the same relation 
to the sun. But this apparent increase in 
lustre is due to the absence of large stars in 
her pathway. The other brilliant planets are 
now morning stars. She attains her greatest 
brilliancy in about two weeks from now, after 
which she will rapidly decrease in splendour 
until she again becomes a morning star, and 
the others will take her place in the evening 
sky. 

SuprerRANEAN City Rattway.—The first 

ortion of the ‘London Subterranean City 

ailway” will be opened on the first of May 
next. It will extend from Paddington to Vic- 
toria Station. It will be so wide and well lit 
that it will seem more like a we]l-kept street 
by night than a subterranean passage. It 
passes right under Fleet street ditch, the fullest 
and foulest of the London sewers. 


Tue Purcuase or Firearus.—The total 
amount expended by the Government in the 
purchase of firearms since the beginning of 
the rebellion is twenty-two million dollars. 
Colonel Schuyler, who purchased arms in 
Europe for the Government, has reported at 
Washington. The entire purchase of arms 
abroad amounts to three hundred thousand 
stand, The arms ought to be good, as the 
highest price was paid—averaging, it is said, 
$16 a gun—making about five millions of 
dollars worth. 


Tue LecisLaTtURE—MessaGE OF THE 
Ohio 


Governor’s message received. The Governor 
congratulates the people on the prospect of a 
favourable termination of the present war, 
and on the general prosperity of the State for 
the past year. He relates briefly to the history 
of the State since 1802, when the Constitution 


was adopted, showing the immense increase 


of wealth and population. Referring to mili- 
tary affairs, the Governor states that on the 
first call of the President, 92,000 men volun- 
teered. The number of men from Ohio now 
in the three years’ service is 77,844, of which 
number 45,985 are*in active service outside of 
the State. This does not include citizens of 
Ohio who have entered military organizations 
in other States, because of the want of au- 
The total 
amount expended for war purposes, to Janu- 
ary Ist, 1862, including unpaid liabilities, is 
$2,339,457. The Governorthinks the ultimate 
effect of the war will be the extinction of 
slavery; but he deprecates immediate emanci- 
pation. 


Forciqn 


FROM EUROPE. 


The steamer Bohemian brings the last foreign 
ad vices. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


The English papers are still discussing the 
Trent affair in a hopeful view—that the rebel 


commissioners will be given up by the Cabinet at. 


Washington, and a war be thus averted. They 
calculate on the despatch of the French govern- 
ment reaching Washington before Mr. Seward 
sends his reply to Lord Lyons, in regard to the 
demands of the British government. The papers 
express the hope that the French despatch will 
reach Washington in time to influence the reply of 
Mr. Seward. 

The London Times has a criticism on Secretary 
Chase’s financial report, and expatiates at some 
length on the extraordinary extension of the bor- 
rowing system, declaring that it exceeds any thing 
in England’s history. 3 

Pending the receipt of news from America, in 
response to the English advices by the Europa, 
there is much speculation as to what decision the 
United States government will arrive at in regard 
to surrendering up Messrs. Slidell and Mason. 
The result is being quietly awaited. The prevail- 
ing opinion, however, is in favour of peace. 

In Liverpool peaceful hopes preponderate, and 
cotton is rising. War tisks at Lloyds have a down- 
ward tendency. A number of gunboats had been 
ordered to the Mersey. It is reported that the 
frigate Algiers has been stationed off the Straits of 


.Gibraltar, to prevent the passage of privateers. 


The frigates Liffey and Melpomene were to leave 
Gibraltar, on the 21st inst, for America. 


FRANCE. 


The Paris Presse says that new Southern com- 
missioners have arrived at some German port, and 
are now en rowle to Paris and London. It is re- 
ported in Paris that the Orleans Princes are to 
return to Europe forthwith. France is about to 
send reinforcements to the squadron off Mexico, 
and also to the- squadron off the north-western 
coast of America, It is also ramonred in Paris 
that a squadron of observation is to be sent to the 
eastern coast of America, under Admiral Renaud. 


SPAIN, 
~The Madrid Correspondencia says that Spain is to 
send from six to seven thousand men to Mexico, 
and that the Spanish squadron will sail in three 
divisions. 
PORTUGAL, 

Lisbon, Dec. 26, 1861.—Great excitement is ex- 
isting here in regard to the death of the late King. 
His body is to be disinterred and analyzed. The 
public are greatly stirred up in regard to the mat- 
ter, and troops are patrolling the streets. 


CHINA. 


‘Advices from Canton, China, of the 15th of 
November, say thgt Mr. Burlingame, the American 
Minister, had been well received there, and that 
he subsequently left for Shanghae, en rowle to the 
capital. A few foreigners had been invited to 
visit Pekin. The rebels were near Ningpo, and 
the inhabitants were fleeing to Shanghae, where 
alarm had subsided. Hong-Kow was reported to 
be invested by the rebels. It was reported that 
the “Braves” there had attacked foreigners in the 
streets and houses, and that placards were posted 
up threatening the extirpation of the Europeans. 


JAPAN. 
News from Japan is received, but it is unimpor- 
tant. 


atarried. 


On Thursday, December 26th, at the pastoral 
residence, Hestonville, West Philadelphia, by the 
Rev. Nathaniel West, D.D., Mr. Asxprew WALKER, 
of Lower Merion, Montgomery county, to Miss 
Saran E. Henpersoy, of Ridley, Delaware coun- 
ty, Pennsylvania. 

On Tuesday evening, the 24th of December, at 
the residence of the bride’s father, by the Rev. J. 
D. Smith, Mr. Matraew C. Gavsreatu, of York 
county, Pennsylvania, to Miss Mar@aret L. 
Hears, of Harford county, Maryland. 

At Soudersburg, Lancaster county, Pennsylva- 
nia, on the 25th of December, by the Rev. J. 
Elliott, assisted by the Rev. S. Freeland, Mr. J. 
Wester to Evizanern M., daughter of 
Esq., of Soudersburg. 

At Somerton, Twenty-third Ward, Philadelphia, 
on the 3lst of December, by the Rev. Dr. Steel, of 
Abington, Pennsylvania, WituiAm Gorortu, Esq., 
of Philadelphia, to Miss Mary Ann Roaps, of 
Somerton. 

On New Year’s day, by the Rev. Alexander 
Reed, Mr. Wi.ttam T. Simpson, of Parkesburg, 
to Miss Lizztn Cowan, daughter of Robert Cowan, 
E3q., of Gadsbury, Chester county, Pennsylvania. 

At Clinton, Iowa, December 26th, by the Rev. 
D. H. Mitchell, Mr. Joan Weare, of Cedar Rapids, 
Iowa, to Miss Marrtaa C., daughter of G. A. 
Rocxrs, M. D 

At West Chester, Pennsylvania, on the 2d inst., 
by the Rev. J. M. Crowell, of Philadelphia, as- 
sisted by the Rev: William E. Moore, of West 
Chester, Henay Totman to Kare B. Lana, both 
of Philadelphia. 

On Thursday morning, the 2d inst., by the 
Rev. William Suddards, D.D., Joszepa Martien to 
Mises Annie M., daughter of P. Hacksr, 
Esq., all of Philadelphia. 

At New Hampton, New Jersey, on the 4th inst., 
by the Rev. A. Yeomans, Mr. Wituiam V. Saropr, 
of Perryville, New Jersey, to Miss Race, Waa- 
ner, of Charleston, New Jersey. 

At Whitehaven, Pennsylvania. December 24th, 
by the Rev. J. Osmond, Mr. Jostan Lower to 
Miss Mary Atnertson, all of Whitehaven. Also, 
by tte same, on the Ist inst., at Whitehaven, 
Mr. Sypnxy Houmes to Miss Eva C. Derrick, of 
Whitehaven. 7 

On Thursday, December 26th, at Brownsville, 
Bucks county, Pennsylvania. by the Rev. George 
J. Mingins, of Huntingdon Valley, Mr. ELLwoop 
Mareerem to GeorGeANN Leepam. 

On the Ist inst., at the residence of Mr. James 
McKane, the bride’s brother, Mr. Witi1am Ros- 
ERTs to Miss Margaret McKays, all of Cecil 
county, Maryland. | 

December 24th, at the residence cf the bride’s 
father, by the Rev. W. Prideaux, Mr. Mives N. 
Suita to Miss Hannan J. McMitray, both of 
Bedford county, Pennsylvania. 

December 25th, by the Rav. William Hunt, 


assisted by the Rev. William Prideaux, at the. 


residence of the bride’s father, the Rev. B. H. 
Hunt to Miss Rus V. Situ, both of Bedford coun- 
ty, Pennsylvania. | 

On the morning of the Ist inst., at the residence 
of the bride’s father, by the Rev. Dr. Watson, Mr. 
Henry A. Fonpa, Superintendent of the Williams- 
port and Elmira Ruilruad. to Misa Carer L. 
daughter of Isaac Bavswy, Esq., of Milton, Penn- 
sylvania. 

By the Rev. 8. A. Gayley, November 28th, Mr. 
Wooprow to Miss Ecizasera J. Greey, 
both of Cecil county, Maryland. On the 19th of 
December, Mr. W. P. Counson to Miss ANNA 
Nickte, both of West Nottingham, Cecil 
county, Maryland. Also, on the 24th of Decem- 
ber, Mr. George I. Sressixas to Miss MARGARET 
Wuatey, both of Cecil county, Maryland. 

On Thursday, December 26th. by the Rev. 
James A. Reed, Mr. Roperr K. Manpven to Miss 
Harriet Summers, all. of Wooster, Ohio. On 
Tuesday morning, December 3lIst, by the same, 
Mr. Davin B. Otiver, of Allegheny City, Penn- 
sylvania, to Miss Resecca B., daughter of Joan 
CunnincuaM, M.D., of Wooster, Ohio. 

On Thursday evening, the 2d inst, in the 
Third Presbyterian Church, Indianapolis, by the 
Rev. George C. Heckman, Brigadier-General Jer- 
rerson C. Davis, United States Army, to Miss 
Marietta U., daughter of Dr. J. S. ArHon, late 
Superintendent of the Indiana Hospital for the 
Insane. In the same place, on the 26th of De- 
cember, by the eame, Mr. Jonn Martraews to Miss 
Jane Cumuines, both of Indianapolis, Indiana. 


over three lines to be paid for in advance 
nine words to a line. 


[Al Obituaries 
five cents for every line, 
Died, at White Plains, New York, December 
26th, of nervous prostration, MARY STLAaAN- 
WOOD, eldest daughter of the late Captain 
WILLIAM MORRILL, of Alexandria, Virginia. 
“These are they which came out of great tribula- 
tion.”»— Communicated. 

Died, at Bethlehem, New Jersey, on the 29th of 
December, JANE ALICE, youngest daughter of 
JOSEPH and ELIZA CORNISH, aged ten years 
two months and nineteen days. 

Died, in New York, on December 28th, 1861, 
MARY EMMA, daughter of the Rev. M. T. 
ADAM, aged eight years seven months and eight 
days. She longed to see Jesus, and is removed 
from this world of sin, suffering. and sorrow, to 
bloom for ever in the Paradise of God.—Com. 

Died, in Cumberland, Guernsey county, Ohio, 
December 22d, of consumption, Mrs. MARY R., 
wife of the Rev. JOHN R. DUNCAN, and daugh- 
ter of John and Elizabeth Rainey, Antrim, Ohio. 
Mrs. Duncan was naturally of a pleasant, kind, 
and gentle disposition, retired and reserved in 
manners, yet free and cheerful in conversation. 


‘These were beautified, adorned, and rendered more 


lovely by the religion of Jesus, which she embraced 
in her youth. Thus was she qualified to sustain 
the part of a minister's wife in the large congre- 
gation in which her lot was cast She was a 
child of the covenant—born, reared, and died in 
the Church. She professed her faith in Christ at 
the age of fourteen, under the ministratiors of our 
lamented Brother Comingo. The Sabbath after 
the intelligence reached her of his decease, which 
was understood to have occurred on the Sabb-th, 
she remarked, “‘ How desirable to leave the world 
on such aday!” Her desire was granted. At the 
hour God's people were entering the earthly sanc- 
—- she, we trust, entered the celestial city and 
the heavenly temple. Though she felt it painful 
to yield up her family, yet she was enabled to 
resign all-into the hands of her Heavenly Father. 
Such was her life, that she won many endeared 
friendships, ‘as was manifest on the day of her 
funeral, when nearly the whole congregation with 
which she worshipped met, to take a last look of 
one whom all regarded as their friend. Her sick- 
ness was protracted, but she bore it patiently—not 
® murmur fell from her lips. Grace sustained her 
to the last, realizing the fulfilment of the promise, 
“As thy days, so shall thy strength be.” The 
evening before her death she said, we must cast 


all away, ard trust entirely in the merits of - 


Christ. Her death was as her life—peaceful, joy- 
ful, happy. A few moments before she departed, 
she replied to an inquiry, are you happy, “Yes; 
yes.” Therefore, from her whole life and death, 
we have confidence to believe that she “ sleeps in 
Jesus.” — Communicated. 


Died, near Locks Mills, Mifflin county, Penn- 
sylvania, on the 22d of December, JOHN W., son 
of OLIVER P. and M. ISABELLA SMITH, aged 
fourteen years. From early boyhood, John was a 
favourite. He was so amiable, so truthful, and so 
trusty, as to beget the love and confidence of all 
who intimately were associated with him. But 
during a year or more previous to his death, reli- 
gion was his “great concern.” His first resort 
in the morning, and the last at night, was to the 
Bible and the mercy-seat; and through the day 
would he regularly retire for secret devotion. 
His younger sister and brother were the objects 
specially of his solicitude, and they will never 
forget cither his example or his counsels. He 
manifested no undue anxiety as to his restoration 
to health, often expressing his confidence in the 
wisdom of Divine Providence. The manner in 
which he kept his good books; none abused ; each 
one in an order worthy of imitation, in its own 
place, and the more interesting pages marked, 
proved how he prized them. hen informed 
that death probably was near, be seemed neither 
surprised nor alarmed, but expressed the hope 
that he “was prepared.” “The Lord knoweth 
them which are His.” eee 

Died, at Mechanicsburg, Cumberland county, 
Pennsylvania, on Sunday, December 29, 1861, 
SUSAN FANNIE, aged six years three months 
and eleven days; and WILLIE SHAW, aged 
three years one month and sixteen days, eldest 
children of JOHN R. and ELIZABETH 8. JOHN- 
SON. After a brief — of intense suffering, 
and at an interval of but seven hours, these lit- 
tle ones passed away. “It is the Lord.” Were it 
not He who does all things well, we might com- 
plain. It is well with them. “My beloved is 
gone down into his garden, . . . to gather lilies.” 


“O! for a glance at that world so fair! 
One moment’s glimpse of our loved ones there! 
Peace, suffering heart, be still, 
A few more steps; and the goal is won; 
A few more days, and thy work is done; 
Wait! ’tis thy Master's will.” 
Died, in Perr 


— Communicated. 
county, Pennsylvania, on t 
13th ult., Mrs. ARTHA J.; wife of GEORGE 
HENCH, in the forty-fourth year of her age. 
The maiden name of the deceased was Brandon. 
She was the daughter of Templeton and Mary 
Brandon, of York Springs, Adams county, Penn- 
sylvania. She was a woman of many virtues. 
Her Christian character was marked, though her 
piety was not ostentatious. She was the friend of 
every thing good, and the enemy of every thing bad. 
She took a deepand prayerful interest in the welfare 
of the cause of Christ, and the salvation of souls. 
The Sabbath-school, as one means of doing good, 
was near her heart. In the faithful performance 
of duty, in all the relations she sustained in life, 
she was zealous. Mrs. Hench had long 
and watched for a revival of religion in the little 
church of which she was @ member, and just lived 
to see her prayers answered. It was during the 
progress of a very interesting series of meetings in 
the Centre church, that a disease with which she 
had for some time previously been threatened, 
(inflammation of the brain.) assumed a violent 
form, and in a few days ended her life on eartis. 
During these days she was not in possession of 
her reason; but, whilst the ineoherencies of her 
conversation and conduct were distressing to those 
about her, there was nothing of a profane or irre- 
ligious character in what she said or did. Once, - 
during-her illness, she arose from her bed, and 
requested those present to unite with her in pray- 
er, and kneeling together, she led in a sensible 
and fervent petition to the throne of grace. Mrs. 
Hench will be much missed in the little church 
of which she was a valued member, but we trust. 
she has gone to the Church above, and that God 
18 preparing others to take her place in the Church 
below. J. H.C, 


aotices. 


BOARD OF DOMESTIC MISSIONS.—A Stated 
Meeting of the Board of Domestic Missions of 
the Presbyterian Church will be held on Monday 
next, the 13th inst., at four o’clock, P. M., at 
the Mission Rooms, No. 910 Arch street, Phila- 


del phia. M. Newkirk, Recording Secretary. 


—— 


SCOTS PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH.—The Rev. 
N. W. Conkling, pastor, will preach in this church, 
on Spruce street, above Third, Philadelphia, on 
Sabbath, 12th inst., at half-past ten A. M., and 
half-past three P.M. All who can make it conve- 
nient to attend are respectfully invited. 


UNION SERVICES IN AMERICAN ME- 
CHANICS’ HALL—Fourth Street below Girard 
Avenue, Philadelphia.—The Rev. Dr. a 
will preach in the Hall to-morrow (Sabbath) 
Afternoon, the 12th inst., at a quarter past three 
o’clock. Subject, “ Divine Forgiveness.’ 

J. Noten, Superintendent. 


WEST SPRUCE STREET PRESBYTERIAN 
CHURCH.—The usual Monthly Evening Service 
may be expected to-morrow (Sabbath) Evening, 
12th inst., at the West Spruce Street Presbyterian 
Church, corner of Spruce and Seventeenth streets, 
Philadelphia, beginning at half- past seven o’clock. 


BUSINESS MEN’S UNION PRAYER- 
MEETING —Held daily from twelve to one 
o’clock, in the Sansom Street Church, between 
Eighth and Ninth streets, Philadelphia. All who 
can make it convenient to attend are invited to 
be present. The friends of those who have 
entered the Army are invited to attend. Prayer 


is daily offered fur the soldiers and their farglios. 4 


PRESBYTERY OF TROY.—The regular semi- 
annual meeting of the Presbytery of Troy will 
be held in the Second Street Ghurch (Dr. Ken- 
nedy’s). inthe city of Troy, on Monday Evening, 
January 13th, 1862. 

Josern T. Duryea, Stated Clerk. 


PRESBYTERY OF BUFFALO CITY.—The 
Presbytery of Buffalo City wi!l meet in the Cen- 
tral Presbyterian Church of Buffalo, New York, 
on Tuesday, the 14th of January, and be opened 
with a sermon at seven o’clock, P. M. | 

James Remineton, Stated Clerk. 


PRESBYTERY OF LUZERNE.—The Presby- 
tery of Luzerne will meet in Tamaqua, Penusyl- 


vania, on Tuesday, the 28th of January, at seven 
o’clock, P. M. N. G@. Parkes, Stated Clerk. 


PRESBYTERY OF NEW BRUNSWICK.—At 


prayed . 


a late meeting of the Presbytery of New Bruns- — 


wick the following supplies were appointed for 
the Kingston Church, viz:—Second Sabbath in 
January, Rev. T. W. Cattell; third do., Mr. Ed- 
ward H. Spooner; fourth do., Rev. Joseph R. 
Mann. First Sabbath in February, Rev. Dr. Mac- 
lean. A. D. Wuite, Stated Clerk. 


PRESBYTERY OF RARITAN.—The Presby- 
tery of Raritan, at their last meeting appointed 


the following Committees of Visitation t» the - 


churches under their care: — Clinton—Messrs. 
Janeway and Van Dyke, second Tuesday in Janu- 
ary. Musconetcong Valley—Messrs. Studdiford 
and Van Wyck, second Tuesday in January. 
Frenchtown and Kingwood—Messrs. Janeway 
and Spayd, third Tuesday in January. | Blooms- 
bury—Messrsa. Studdiford and Macnair, third 
Tuesday in January. Amwell Second— Messrs. 


Willcox and Lewers, third Tuesday in 


Flemington—Messrs. Macnair and Van Wye 

fourth Tuesday in January. German Valley— 
Messrs. Carrell and Spayd, fourth Tuesday in 
January. Solebury and Forestville—Messrs. Stud- 
diford and Carrell, first Tuesday in February. 
Tinicum—Messrs. Rogers and Lewers, first Tues- 


day in February. 
O. SruppiForp, Stated Clerk. 


M® BINNEY’S PAMPHLET.—The Privilege ~ 


of the Writ of Habeas Corpus under the 

Constitution. By Hon. Horace Binney. 25 cents. 

Rev. Dr. Boardman’s Thanksgiving Sermon. 
13 ts. 

Montross, and other Biographical Sketches. 
12mo. $l. 

Introduction to the Study of International Law. 
By Professor Woolsey, of Yale College. $1.50. 

Religio Medici. By Sir Thomas Browne. $1.50, 

Memoir, Letters, and Remains of Alexis De 
Tocqueville. 2 vols. $2.50. 


The Epistles to the Seven Churches of Asia. ~ 
$1 


By R. C. Trench, D.D. 
Sunsets on the Hebrew Mountains. By the 


Rev. J. R. Macduff, D.D. 75 cents. 


For sale b 
WILLIAM §. & ALFRED MARTIEN, 
No. 606 Chestnut street, Philadelphis. 


jan 11—3t 
COALS. 
T. W. NEILL & CO., 


YARD, Sours-East CorNER OF BroaD AND 
CaLLowaBiLt Streets, 


DEALERS IN 
erior White Ash, Tamaqua 
and Lehigh 
COALS. 


jan 1l—3m 
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"ROCK OF AGES. : 
Gladetone, Chancellor of the Ex- 
‘ehequer, bas turned into Latin verse Top- 
lady’s familiar hymn, “Rock of Ages.” We 
give both the original and the translation.— 

Rook of Ages, cleft for me, 

Let me hide myeelf in Thee! 

Let the water and the blood 

From Thy riven side which flowed, 

Be of sin the double cure, 

Cleanse me from its guilt and power. 


Not the labours of my hande- 

Can falfil Thy law’s demands; 

Could my zeal no respite know, 

Could my tears fur ever flow, 

All for sin ovald not atone! 
- Thou)must save, and Thou alone! 


Nothing in my hand I bring; 
- Simply to thy cross I cling; 
Naked; come to Thee for dress; 
Helpless, look to Thee for grace; | 
_ Foul, I to Thy fountain fly; 
Wash me, Saviour, or I die! 


While I draw this fleeting breath, 
When my eyelids cluse in death, 
When I soar to worlds unknown, 
See Thee on Thy judgment-throne, 
Rock of Ages, cleft fur me, 

Let me hide myself in Thee. 


Jesus, pro me perfuratus, 
Condar intra tuum latus. 

Ta per lympham profluentem, 
Ta per sanguinem tepentem, 
In peccata mi redunda, 

Tolle culpam, sordes munda. 


Coram te nec justus furem, 

Quamvis vi laborem, 
Neo si fide nunquam cesso, 

Fieta stillans indefesso ; 

Tibi soli tantum munus; 

Salva me, Salvator unus. 


Nil in manu mecum fero, 

Sed me versis crucem gero; 
Vestimenta nudus oro, 

Opem debilis imploro; 

Fontem Christi quero’ immundus, 
Nisi laves, moribundus. 


Dum hos artus vita regit ; 
Quando nox sepulchro tegit ; 
Mortuos cum stare jubes, 
Sedens Judex inter nubes ; 
Jesus, pro me perforatus, 
Condar intra tuam latus. 


WHAT SEVENTY BOYS BECAME. 


Many people begin the education of 
their children with an exhibition uf toys, 
marvellous tales, silly romances, and wind 
up with the circus and theatre. The de- 
grading influence and sorrowful conse- 
quences of this mode of education will be 
best illustrated by stating a few facts that 
haye passed under my own observation. 
So far as my memory goes, about thirty 
boys, educated in this way—<. e., in con- 
tempt of all useful knowledge and occupa- 
tion, spent their days in reading novels, 
the lives and confessions of pirates and 
murderers, &c, and their nights in the 
streets, dram-shops, gambling-saloons, cir- 
cus and theatre—at the age of fortyfive, 
one had been hung for murder, one for 
robbing the mail, and three as pirates; five 
died in the penitentiary, and seven lived 
and died as useless vagabonds about the 
streets; three were useful mechanics, and 
the fate of the remainder is unknown. 

Of about forty educated with me bya 
really moral and scientific teacher, under 
the old-fogy Puritanic system of restraint, 
as it is now called by young America, at 
the age of fifty-five one was a member of 
Congress, one judge of the Supreme Court, 
two judges of the Circuit Court, three 
physicians, five lawyers, fourteen were 
dead, and of the remainder farmers and 
mechanics, and so far as known, not one of 
them ever was called before the bar of his 
country on a criminal charge, and they all 
had comfortable homes, except two or 
three, and every one was passably respect- 
able.—Dr. Edward Lawton. 


ALPINE SCENERY. 


In Switzerland, there are thousands of 
places and objects of interest aj every turn, 
and yet how few of them are seen, or even 
heard of, by that vast array of crusaders ° 
who, alpenstock in hand, hunt after the 
magnificent! I will tike one place for ex- 
ample. Lying bigh back from the Lake of 
Thun is the Justis-Thal, a narrow valley of 
singular grandeur and wildness. Qn either 
side, walls of rock tower perpendicularly two 
or three thousand feet; a gushing stream 
pours with giddy roar through its very heart; 
a straggling chalet may be met with here 
and there at long intervals; whilst huge 
boulders, torn by the action of time from 
the mountain ridges, strew the few grassy 
spots in what it seems paradoxical to call a 

vain; and which afford scanty pasture to a 
drowsy flock of goats and cows. But the 
most remarkable phenomenon of this scarred 
valley is the Schafloch, a huge ice cavern, 
bored, as it were, in the solid rock, nine 
hundred feet above the level of the valley, 
and apparently inaccessible to human ap- 
proach. Neither the peasants of the village, 
nor the mountaineers could give any account 
of the interior. The oldest inhabitant did 
believe that some bold adventurer in his 
younger days had reached it, but it was a 
dangerous enterprise, fursooth, and even 
that exploit had faded into tradition. For- 
tunately, on the outskirts of the town of 
Thuno—it might have been at Hilterfiogen, 
whose pretty church, on a beechen koaoll, 
overlooks the bright waters of the lake— 
there dwelt, I heard, a middle-aged man, 
who had really once visited the cavern, but 
that was many summers ago, and who even 
boasted that his memory of the track still 
served him well enough to reach it once 
more. He would venture to act as guide, 
he said, should I or my friends like to ex- 
plore that isolated region. ‘‘I will leave 
my wife and children in pledge with the 
Syndic,” he added, “if I don’t bring you 
back again safe.”’ 

We wound slowly up out of the village, 
by a zig-zag pathway, at first broad enough 
for a horse to traverse. At last, after a 
four hours’ ascent, we wended our way 
through what seemed to be a natural gate- 
way of the mountain, and suddenly con- 
fronted the valley of the Justis-Thal. A 
new scene now opened befure us. A small 
plateau lay at our feet, which presented a 
scene of desolation it would be as difficult 
to forget as it would be to describe. In ad- 
dition to the mighty boulders which seemed 
scattered about by the hands of giants, or 
the sons of Anak, struggling in an angry 
mood, it was evident that the spot had once 
been a forest. Some pines, towering a hun- 
dred feet, still stood erect; others had been 
snapped off midway, and their lofty heads 
drooped downward to the earth; others, 
again, lay prone on the ground, siagly, or 
huddled together like corpses on a battle- 
field. But the most extraordinary phenome- 
non was their trunks and branches, which 
had been literally stripped of their bark. 
Some were black, as though scarred by 
lightning; others were already converted 
into the softest touchwood, which crumbled 
into dust on the least Every 
where the melancholy signs of decay and 
desolation presented themselves; and it re- 
quired no stretch of the fancy to make us 
— we had reached the outskirts of 

ure 


_ At this point the Schajloch was full in 
view, & mile or more in front of us; but how 
was it tobe reached? There was no beaten 
track; the rock was almost perpendicular ; 


: the surface crumbled beneath our feet at 


every step, and the slightest mishap would 
recipitate us a thousand feet into the val- 
ey beneath. We embarked upon the crum- 
bling débris, the dust of ages, and sank at 
once deeper than our ahkles in the stony 
detritus. At every step, a mass of this un- 
comfortable and instable terrain was set 10 
motion, and it was scarcely possible to 
prevent ourselves moving dowoward with it. 
Occasionally the force of this sliding mass 
would communicage a locomotive to 
a buge boulder, when might be eard a 
sound of something leaping and dashing 
from point to point, crashing through brakes 
and bramble, or the branches of trees, and 
at length plunging with a voice of thunder 
into some cryptic chasm, there to rest itself 
till doomsday. I had, however, learnt ‘to 
walk the mouutain side; and, notwithstand- 
ing the almost insurmountable difficulties of 
the track we had to traverse, I contrived, 
by the use of the alpenstock, which served 
as a kind of Blondin’s balancing-pole, as 
well as the exercise of a nervous caution, to 
reach the entrance of the cavern. 

It might be thirty feet high, by forty 
wide, the roof rising interually like a domed 
vault, until another twenty feet was added 
to the height. The threshold for fifty feet 
or 80 was strewn with rough pavement of 
splintered rock, the sharp edges of which 
cut like the blade of a knife; or huge boul- 
ders, so smooth and slippery with perennial 
damp, that it was almost impossible to 
scramble over them; or perhaps a_ huge 
quadrangular slab, polished as a glass mir- 
ror, on a gradient of fifteen or twenty de- 
grees, invited the foot only to betray. Not 
many feet beyond us blazed innumerable 
stars, which glistened like spangles or dia- 
monds in the ebon horizon. 

From the roof the water had evidently 
oozed down from time immemorial. Its 
fall, however, had been arrested by an icy 
hand, even at the roof; as fresh streams 
from the rock above penetrated through, 
and trickled over the congealed surface, 
icicles grew and grew, till they reached the 
ground, but instead of falling perpendicular- 
ly to the floor, they formed outward, and 
bent inward. Interlacing these props, as it 
were, of a structure built. from the top, 
frozen bands, or branches which intersected 

each other, created the most perfect trellis- 

wofk, or, more properly speaking, the most 
delicate filigree-work. The result was a 
scene of real enchantment, and I seemed 
transported, as in a dream, into the midst 
of an Eastern Paradise. Kiosks, with in- 
numerable minarets, or pavilions, or painted 
pagodas, or what you will, rose before me, 
| vanishing away in the distance, all of the 
purest crystal. My guide likened the view 
to a pine grove clad in snow; but the illus- 
tration was feeble. It might have been 
better to have described it as a Gothic ca- 
thedral, the pillars in the nave being con- 
structed of glass, and lit up from the 
interior; but even this similitude is faint 
and imperfect.— Temple Bar. 


HEIGHT OF LAKES. 


It is very remarkable that many of the 
larger lakes are situated high above the sea. 
The great lake of Titicaca, between Bolivia 
and Peru, South America, and which is 
12,850 feet, or nearly 23 miles above the 
level of the sea, is 170 miles in its greatest 
length, and 70 miles in its greatest breadth. 
‘Soundings of 120 fathoms have been taken 
near the shore, and the depth farther out is 
believed to be greater. The great North 
American lakes are from 230 feet to 310 
feet only above the sea level. The lake 
Luzerne, the highest water navigated by 
steamers in Europe, is 1406 feet above the 
sea; Chautauque lake, in the State of New 
York, and which is the highest lake yet 
navigated by steam in America, is 1306 feet 
above the level of the sea. The lake Titi- 
caca would, if the vessels could be got there, 
float all the navies of the world. 


INVENTION OF THE SAW. 


This useful tool was invented by Deedalus, 
according to Pliny; but Apollodorus says 
the inventor was Telus. It is stated that 
the latter, having found the jaw-bone of a 
snake, employed it to cut through a piece 
of wood, and then formed an instrument of 
iron like it. Becher says saw-mills were 
invented in the seventeenth century; but 
this is not so, it appears, for they were 
erected in Madeira in 1420, and at Breslau 
in 1427. Norway had the first saw-mill in 
1530. The Bishop of Ely, ambassador from 
Mary of England to the Court of Rome, 
describes a saw-mill there in 1555. In 
England, saw-mills had, at first, the same 
fate with printing in Turkey, the crane in 
Strasbourg, Xc., the attempts to introduce 
them were violently opposed; and one erect- 
ed by a Dutchman, in 1663, was forced to 
be abandoned. 


GOOD MUSIC. 


Composers are often charged with plagiary 
of certain passages of melody. But all such 
passages or phrases of expression as they 
may be, or are called, have, from: time 
immemorial, been familiar to the ear, and 
enjoyed by feeling, and have come down to 
us without known authorship or date. On 
this subject, then, of the individual form or 
phrase, there can be no more originality 
than there can be on that of the syllables of 
speech, which, in all their permutations, 
have, throughout time, and among nations, 
already been made. The mass of com- 
posers—like the mass of writers, with their 
common-places of thought and language— 
again and again borrow and repeat the com- 
mon-place phrases of melody, while a few, 
like Bacon and Shakspeare, or Hadyn and 
Mozart, choicely select and combine those 
original thoughts, in one case, and expres- 
sive vocal notes, in the other, which, in 
their exalted association with nature and 
truth, are so far above being vulgarized by 
general imitation, as to be new, and to 
Tem for ever.—James Rush, M.D., on the 

vice. 


— 


PLANTS IN BED-ROOMS. 


It should be known to all persons, that 
to have plants in a close bed-room at night, 
_is a practice detrimental to health. Even 

lants not in flower, and without swell, 
injure the air during the night, and in the 
absence of the sun, by impregnating it with 
nitrogen and carbonic acid gas. A melan- 
choly proof of this is recorded as having 
occurred in Bedfordshire, England. Mr. 
Sherbrook having frequently had his pinery 
robbed, the gardener determined to sit up 
and watch. He accordingly posted himself, 
with a loaded fowling piece, in the green- 
house, where it is supposed he fell asleep, 
and in the morning was found dead upon 
the ground, with all the appearance of suf- 
focation, evidently occasioned by the dis- 
charge of mephitic gas from the plants 
during the night. 


EPITAPHS. 


The following is the epitaph on a man 
who was too poor to be buried with his 
relations in the church of Kingsbridge: 


‘‘ Here lie I, at the chancel door; 
Here I lie, because I’m poor; 
The further in, the more to pay; 
Here I lie as warm as they.” 


In one of the Highland graveyards occurs: 
the following epitaph: 


** Here lies interred a man 0’ micht, 
‘His name was Malcolm Downie; 
He lost his life ae market nicht 


By fa’in’ off his pownie.” 


kiss igs the token of a more tender affec- 


_undoubted authenticity, gives an account of 


THE PRESBYTERIAN, 


AN INCIDENT, WITH A MORAL. | 


An English journalist says that the ra- 
tionale of Blondin’s performance is this: 
He has perfect confidence in his own sense 
of touch and balance, and he never looks 
beneath him. That being so, fifty and five 
hundred feet are the same to him. He 
looks in a fixed manner, and always above; 
he is guided by his feet. When he is 
blindfolded, therefore, he is deprived of a 
sense which is of no use to him—which 
may, indeed prove a source of danger. 
When the drop of the rope at Niagara 
was forty feet, and he was at the bottom of 
the curve, he could scarcely avoid seeing 
the ends of the rope, and that was a source 
of danger to him. If he were to look down 
once, we know not what would happen to 
him; but we may guess that he would find 
a place where he would never rise to perform 
any more antics. 

If, in life, you would succeed, you must 
look up. The stars are serene, and stay for 
ever in their spheres; the torrent at your 
feet whirls and roars, and any look at its 
turbid waters may plunge you into instant 
destruction. 


AN INFIDEL’S CONVERSION. © 


} 


An interesting account of an infidel’s 
conversion was recently given in a daily 
prayer-meeting in Chicago. It is said that 
the man, while on his way to take the cars 
for the East, heard a little Irish boy, who 
was sitting on the doorstep, singing, 

“ There'll be no sorrow there, 
‘There'll be no sorrow there.” 


Where?” inquired the sceptic, whose 
mind was impressed by the words. ‘“‘ Where 
is it there’ll be no sorrow?” The boy an- 


swered, | 
“In heaven above, 


Where all is love, 
There’!] be no sorrow there.” 


The infidel hastened on to take his seat 
in the cars; but the simple words of that 
hymn or chorus had found a lodgment in 
his mind. He could not drive them from 
his thoughts. They were fixed. A world 
where there is no sorrow! This was the 
great idea that filled his mind. He dwelt 
upon it—revolved it over in his thoughts. 
It was the message by the Spirit that led 
him to the Saviour, who delivers the lost 
and ruined from sin here, and raises them 
to that world of joy and glory where sin and 
sorrow are unknown. 


WHY DO WE SHAKE HANDS? 


It is a very old-fashioned way of indicating 
friendship. Jehu said to Jehonadab, ‘is 
thine heart right as my heart is with thine 
heart? . If it be, give me thine hand.” It 
is not merely an old-fashioned custom; it is 
a strictly natural one, and, as usual in such 
cases, we may find a physiological reason, 
if we will only take the pains to search for 
it. The animals cultivate friendship by the 
sense of touch, as well as by the sense of 
smell, hearing, and sight; and for this pur- 
pose they employ the most sensitive parts 
of their bodies. They rub their noses to- 
gether, or they lick one another with their 
tongues. Now, the ‘hand is a part of the 
human body in which the sense of touch is 
highly developed; and, after the manner of 
the animals, we not only like to see and 
hear our friends, (we do not usually smell 
them—though Isaac, when his eyes were 
dim, resorted to this sense as a means of 
recognition,) we also touch him, and pro- 
mote the kindly feelings by the contact 
and reciprocal pressure of the sensitive 
hands. 

Observe, too, how this principle is illus- 
trated by another of our modes of greeting. 
When we wish to determine whether a sub- 
stance. be perfectly smooth, and are not 
quite satisfied with the information conveyed 
by the fingers, we apply it to the lips, and 
rub it gently upon them. We do so, because 
we know by experience that the sense of 
touch is more actively developed in the lips 
than in the hands. Accordingly, when we 
wish to reciprocate the warmer feelings, we 
are not content with the contact of the 
hands, and we bring the lips into service. 
A shake of hands suffices for friendship, in 
undemonstrative England, at least; but a 


tion. 


DO THE RIGHT THING. | 


Whenever you are in doubt which of two 
things to do, let your decision be for that 
which is right. Do not waver, do not par- 
ley; but square up to the mark, and do the 
right thing. Boy! when you divide that 
apple with your little sister, be careful not 
to keep the largest half for yourself. Young 
man! do not sneak out the basement door 
because you wish to escape your father’s 
eyes. Maiden! let not the most trifling 
deceit pass current in those little acts 
which make the sum of your life. ; 

No matter who you are, what your lot, 
or where you live, you cannot afford to do 
that which is wrong. The only way to ob- 
tain happiness and pleasure yourself, is to 
do the right thing. You may not always 
hit the mark; but you should, nevertheless, 
always aim at it, and with every trial your 
skill will increase. Whether you are to be 
praised or blamed for it by others; whether 
it will seemingly make you richer or poorer, 
or whether no other person than yourself 
knows of your action, still always, and in 
all cases, do the right thing. Your first 
lessons in this will grow easier, until finally 
doing the right thing will become a habit; 
and to do a wrong, will seem an absolute 
impossibility. 


A SOUTHERN MARTYR. 


When the secret history of current events 
at the South is brought to light, there will 
be revelations of sacrifice and suffering for 
loyalty to the Union that will show that the 
age of heroism has not wholly gone by. A 
recent letter from a lady in Charleston, of 


a martyr to loyalty, whose name will be 
honoured in the history that is yet to be 
written of the great events of this age, 
though now concealed from motives of pru- 
dence: 
‘Poor F is dead; before the fall of 
Sumter he exerted all his influence, using 
both pen and voice against rebellion, until 
he was thrown into prison. At first he was 
treated as an ordinary criminal awaiting 
trial; but after the battle of Manassas, the 
Confederates seemed drunk with triumph at 
their victory, and mad with rage over the 
vast number of victims who fell in their 
ranks. I wrote you with what pomp this | 
city mourned her dead; amid it all, when 
the Confederate host seemed like to win, 
was offered freedom and promotion if 
he would espouse the Confederate cause. 
His military and scientific attainments were 
considerable, which made them anxious for 
his services. ‘I have sworn allegiance to 
the Union,’ said he, ‘and am not one to 
break my pledge.’ When tempted by pro- 
motion if he could be prevailed upon to 
enlist beneath their banner, he said, ‘ You 
cannot buy my loyalty. I love Carolina, and 
the South; but I love my country better.’ 
Finding him faithful to the flag he loved, he 
was made to feel the power of his enemies. 
He was thrown into a miserable, damp, ill- 
ventilated cell, and fed on coarse fare; half, 
the time neglected by his drunken keeper. | 
His property was confiscated, and his wife. 


sank beneath his troubles, and was soon 
removed from the persecution of his oppres- 
sors. The day before his death, he said to 
his wife :—‘ Mary, you are beggared because 
I would not prove disloyal.’ 
thanked for your fidelity!’ replied the wife. 
‘They have taken your wealth’ and life, but 
could not stain your honour, and our children 
shall boast an unspotted name. My husband, 
rejoice in your truth.’ 
her friends after his death, openly declaring 
her proudest boast should be, her husband 
died a martyr to his patriotism. Who shall 
say the day of heroism has passed?” 


‘God be 


She returned to 


THE JOURNEY OF LIFE. 


The following every day rules, from the 
papers of Dr. West, are thrown together as 


general waymarks in the journey of life: 


Never ridicule sacred things, or what others 
may esteem as such, however absurd they 
may appear to you. Never resent a supposed 
injury till you know the views or motives of 
the author of it. On no occasion retaliate. 
Always take the part of an absent person 
who is censured in company, so far as truth 


and propriety will allow. Never think worse 


of another on account of his differing in 
political and religious subjects. Never dis- 
pute with a man who is more than seventy 
years of age, nor with an enthusiast. Do 
not jest so as to wound the feelings of 
another. Say as little as possible of your- 
self and of those who are near to you. 
Never court the favours of the rich by flat- 
tering either their vanities or their vices. 
Speak with calmness and deliberation, espe- 
cially in circumstances which tend to irri- 


tate. 


— 


ADULTERATION IN SILK FABRICS. 


What is Jute? is a question often asked 
by the general reader. ‘his article, well 
known to those engaged in the East India 
trade, played an important part in the recent 
great fire of London. It has been demons- 
trated that it isa rather unsafe article to 
stow away, on account of its ignition, and 
tendency to spontaneous combustion. It is 
also unsafe in another particular, for it is 


the great “adulteration of silk. Jute is the | 


fibre of a species of hemp, (botanically 
speaking, the corchorus capsuluras,) which 
is grown in the Kast Indies, chiefly in Ben- 
gal. The same class of men who put shoddy 
into cloth, logwood into a villainous com- 
pound, and then call it port wine, adulterate 
silk with jute. It has a lustrous, silky 
appearance, and the fraud is not easily de- 
tected. A recent English writer in the 
Technologist says that, thanks to jute, there 
is scarcely a piece of sound genuine silk 
woven in the country, and the consequence 
is, that the so-called silk fabrics, instead of 
lasting from generation to generation—as 
they did in the times of our grandmothers 
and great-grandmothers— barely last the 
brief period of the latest new fashion. The 
reason of this is evident—for in preparing 
the fibre for the market, it is necessary to 
cause it to almost putrefy, in order to de- 
velope the fine silky character so much valued 
ip the jute intended for export. In India, 
the cloth made from the fibre is much 
stronger and more durable, because they do 
not take such care in steeping it for home 
consumption. In Ure’s “Philosophy of 
Manufacture,” (newest edition,) a writer 
says of jute, “that it is mixed with the 
cotton warps of cheap broadcloths, and also 
with silk, and, from its lustre, can scarcely 
be detected.”” Why cannot jute be turned 
to more honourable purposes than adultera- 
tion? Dr. Forbes Watson says that its 
‘production admits of unlimited extension, 
and who knows but the great paper-rag and 
cotton question may be somewhat solved by 


jute?”—N. Y. Journal of Commerce. 


Foolish Things Confounding the Wise. 


There is a narrative of a half-wit, in a 
parish of Dumfriesshire, who did not con- 
verse or reply to questions, but who often 
muttered, ‘I'll sing you a song when I 
dee.””? This, his rhyme for many years, had 
attracted attention; and when the solemn 
hour came, which was to unfold and en- 
lighten the hampered mind of the poor 
imbecile, his village became curious to hear 
if he would sing his long-promised song— 
and they heard it!— 

« There’s Three in One,and One in Three, 
And the middle’s the One that hath sav’d me.” 


Poor Tom! The Divine Teacher can pene- 
trate where man is excluded. He was 
going to behold in glory the One that had 
saved him; and if the tale be true, as it 
goes, that an under-shepherd, who had 
never held up that middle One to his flock, 
was of the number of those assembled to 
hear the idiot’s death-song, surely his heart 
smote him at that unlooked-for strain. 


WILLIAM CAREY. 


William Carey had been brought up in 


‘the Church of England; but various causes 


induced him to become a Baptist, and he 


was immersed in 1783, at the age of twenty- 


two, in the river Nan, by Dr. Ryland, who 
afterwards assisted him in the,formation of 
missions. Ife devoted himself entirely to 
Scripture; and to understand it better, he 
studied as best he could, Latin, Greek, and 
Hebrew. Yet he was a journeyman shoe- 
maker, who would have mended your boots, 
had you lived in those days, for a shilling 
or so, and would have been glad of the job. 
When his master died, he married his sis- 
ter, and took up the business. This step 
was unfortunate; for the said sister cared 
as little for the things which interested 
Carey, as any of the Hindus he afterwards 
sought to convert; and proved in time, no 
slight obstacle in the way. His trade, too, 
diminished; and while in the capacity of a 
Baptist minister, he was preaching on Sun- 
days to his congregation, he had to travel 
many a long mile, in spite of ill health, on 


the week days, to sell his boots and shoes, | 
that he might buy bread. Yet he was | 


patient and true, and not ashamed of his 


poverty. Thirty years later he was dining 
amid generals and officials at the table of 
the Governor-General of India, where he 
overheard some one ask whether Mr. Carey 
had once been a shoemaker. 
cried Carey, “only a cobbler.”—Art of 
Doing our Best. 


“No, sir,” 


THE HORSE’S PETITION. 
In the days of John, King of Atri, in an 


ancient city of Abruzzo, there was a bell 
put up, which any one that had received 
any injury went and rang, and the king 
assembled the wise men chosen for the pur- 
pose, that justice might be done. 
pened that after the bell had been up a long 
time, the rope was worn out, and a piece of 
wild vine was made use of to lengthen it. 
A knight of Atri had a noble charger which 
was become unserviceable through age, so 
that to avoid the expense of feeding him, 
he turned him loose upon the common. 
The horse, driven by hunger, raised his 
mouth to the vine to munch it, by which 
the bell was sounded. The judges assembled 
to consider the petition of the horse, which 
appeared to demand justice. 
that the knight whom he had served in his 
youth should feed him in his old age—a 
sentence which the knight was obliged 
to faithfully perform. 


{t hap- 


They decreed 


If, in our day, all the supernumary ani- 


mals could, by some such means, make 
known the ill-treatment of their masters, 
there would be no end to the ‘horse-trials”’ 


and children beggared. Poor fellow! he held. 


EDUCATED FEET. 


Who can tell to what uses the feet and 
toes could be put, if a necessity arose for a 
full development of their powers? There is 
a way of educating the foot, as well as the 
hand or the eye; and it is astonishing what 
an educated foot can be made todo. We 
know that in the time of Alexander, the 
Indians were taught to draw their bows 
with their feet, as well as with their hands, 
and Sir J. E. Tennent tells us that this is 
done up to the present time by the Rock 
Veddahs, of Ceylon. And nearly all savage 
tribes can turn their toes not only to good, 
but bad account; like the aborigines of 
Australia, who, while they are cunningly 
diverting your attention with their hands, 
are busily engaged in committing robberies 
with their toes, with which they pick up 
articles as an elephant would with his trunk. 
So also the Hindoo makes his toes work 
at the loom, and weaves with them with 
almost as much dexterity as with his fingers. 
The Chinese carpenter will hold the bit of 
wood he is planing by his foot, like a par- 
rot, and will work a grindstone with his 
feet. The Banaka tribe, who are the most 
famous canoe-men on the West African 
coast, will impel their light canoes, (weigh- 
ing only from eight to ten pounds, ) with great 
velocity over the waves, and, at the same 
time, will use the foot to bail out water; 
and when they would rest their arms, one 
leg is thrown out on either side of the canoe, 
and it is propelled with the feet almost as 
fast as with a paddle. There was also Mon- 
sieur Ducornet, who died only four years 
ago, who, although he was born without 
hands, was brought up as an artist, and who 
annually exhibited at the Louvre pictures 
painted by his feet. Then there was 
Thomas Roberts, the armless huntsman to 
Sir George Barlow, whose feet were made 
to perform the duties of his hands. And 
there was William Kingstone, who with 
his toes wrote out his accounts, shaved and 
dressed himself, saddled and bridled his 
horse, threw sledge hammers, and fought a 
stout battle, in which he came of victorious. 
— Cuthbert Bede’s Glencregyan. 


SIZE OF THE PYRAMIDS. 


A United States naval chaplain, who has 
recently visited the great pyramid of Cheops, 
in Egypt, wading in the depths, one thousand 
four hundred feet before he had passed one 
of its sides, and between five and six thou- 
sand feet before he had made the circuit, 
says that, taking a hundred New York 
churches of the ordinary width, and arrang- 
ing them in a hollow square, twenty-five on a 
side, you would have scarcely the basement 
of this pyramid; take another hundred, and 
throw in their material into the hollow 
square, and it would not be full. Pile on 
all the stone and brick of Philadelphia and 
Boston, and the structure would not be as 
high or as solid as this greatest work of man. 
One layer of block was long since removed 
to Cairo for building purposes, and enough 
remains to supply the demands of a city of 
half a million of people for a century, if 
they were permitted to freely use it. 


Form and Garden. 


THE APPLES OF NEW ENGLAND. 


BY MRS. M. A. DENISON. 


The apples of New England! 
How hang their loaded boughs 
Over the grey stone fences, 
In reach of the dappled cows; 
O! every red-cheeked Baldwin 
Hath a merry song to sing, 
Of some old moss-roofed cottage, 
Where the farmer is 9 king. 


Yes, king of his bursting acres, 
Whose grain takes a thousand hues 

In the wonder-tinting sunshine— 
Yes, king in his cobbled shoes ; 

King of the sturdy ploughshare; 
King of the sickle keen; 

King over God’s full meadows, 
Budding in white and green. 


The Russets of New England! 
What ruddy fires they see, 

Where the crack of the veiny walnut 
And the crack of the pine agree ; 

Where the herbs hang high in the chimney, 
And the cat purrs on the hearth, » 

And the rollicking boys guess riddles, 
With many a shout of mirth. 


_ QO! the Greenings of New England! 

Of the old Rhode Island stock— 

Brought from the English gardens 
To grace the land of rock; 

As fair as Britain’s daughters, 
As hardy as her men, 

But fairer lads and lasses 
Hlave plucked their fruit since then. 


O! the Pearmain of New England! 
With its blended milk and rose, 
There’s a smell of Albion’s orchards 
Wherever the good tree grows ; 

A stout old Pilgrim brought it, 
And to cradle its seed he broke 
The sacred soil of Hartford, 
By the roots of the Charter Oak! 


O! the Pippins of New England! 
What lovers’ smiles they see, 
When their yellow coats in letters 
Tell tales at the apple bee; 
What rosy cheeks at the quiltings! 
What kisses in husking time! | 
That soon lead off to the parson, 
Or ond in a wedding chime. | 


O! the apples of New England ! 
They are famous in every land; 

And they sleep in silver baskets, 
Or blush in a jewelled hand; 

They swell in delicious dreaming, 
On a beautiful, crimson lip, 

And taste of the nectared blisses 
No lover has dared to sip. 


They go to the southern islands, 

They go to the western wild, 
_ And they tell of their glorious birth-place, 

To every frolicking child; 

Of the home where men are noble, 
And the women as good as fair; 

‘QO! the apples of New England! 
They are welcome every where. 


Worksnors oN THE FarM.—Much as 
has been written on this subject, there is 
room for more. Indeed, it seems that much 
more will have to be written before farmers 
will appreciate this important appendage to 
the farm. A shop fitted up, ten by twelve, 
(larger would be better,) well lighted, and 
containing a bench furnished with a vice, 
together witk a collection of carpenter’s 
tools, something as follows—five augers, 
four chisels, three saws, three planes, a 
square, tri-square, hammers, drawing knife, 
bit-stock and bits, a scratch-awl, file, mallet, 
compass, &c., with places for every thing, 
is about the kind of shop and tools for the 
farm. A shop of the above description, 
where the farmer and his sons can spend 
their raittly days, is almost indispensable on 
every well regulated farm. There are rainy 
days enough every year for the farmer to 
keep his premises in good repair without 


employing a carpenter, except for the large 


and important jobs, provided he has a shop 
with proper and sufficient tools, by applying 
them at the right time. It is too often the 
case that the carpenter’s tools are by far too 
scarce on the farm; a hammer, an auger or 
two, and a saw, constituting all the carpen- 
ter’s tools on the farm. And it is nearly 
always the case that the general appearance 
about the house and barn indicate this, as, 
for example, gates off their hinges, or bro- 
ken down, boards off the barn or fences, 
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and a general slipshod appearance all over 
the farm. There is another fact concern- 
ing farmers of this class, and that is that 
the numbers and kind of farming imple- 
ments generally corresponding with their 
carpenter's tools; consequently, they are 
generally classed among those called poor 
farmers. On the other hand, a farmer, 
who has sons growing up around hin, if he 
has a shop he need never be at a loss to find 
employment for them on rainy days. A 
hundred little jobs are constantly waiting 
to be done, and besides furntshing employ- 
meut, (which isa great deal,) and giving 
the place a neat and tidy aspect by keeping 
things in repair, his sons are receiving in- 
valuable lessons, which will be of lasting 
importance to them. <A boy brought up to 
use the bench and tools becomes, at the age 
of sixteen, a carpenter, or at least has ac- 
quired sufficient skill to perform all the 
rough carpenter’s work on a farm. This 
has been a branch of rural economy much 
neglected by our farmers; but I am glad to 
see that farmers are taking a new interest 
in this important feature of the farm, and 
the heathenish practice of converting the 
kitchen into a workshop is now nearly abol- 
ished.— Country Gentleman. 


STATISTICS OF FRENCH PouLtTRy.—The 
whole country rears 30,960,000 hens, 
yielding 3,715,200,000 eggs, of the value of 
148,608,000 frances ($29,721,600). When 
to this we add the value of fowls as food, 
the number of cocks, pullets, and capons, 
we find that the entire produce of poultry 
in France may be valued at 182,880,000 
francs ($36,576,000). But while this may 
be regarded as the actual produce of France 
at the present time, an immense increase 
may be calculated upon. By an improved 


amount of laying eggs by means of artificial 
heat, the grand total is enlarged from the 
amount just named to 835,640,000 francs 
($167,128,000). Eggs are consumed in 
Paris to the amount of 3,784,243 pounds’ 
weight annually; and in many parts of the 
country they constitute, along with bacon, 
the principal food of the inhabitants. France, 
as already mentioned, exports to England, 
in eggs and poultry, to the value of 6,000,- 
000 francs annually ($1,200,000); and also 
largely to Russia, Spain, and Switzerland. 


_ TREATMENT OF HorsEs.—The barbar- 
ism of the general treatment of horses is 
arousing a degree of attention which pro- 
mises good results. Now that winter is at 
hand, not a day should be lost in rendering 
stables and sheds comfortable. Humanity 
dictates this course, and true economy en- 
forces it. Horses in stables that are warm 
enough for comfort, and well lighted and 
ventilated—cleanliness, of course, being 
always a primary consideration—will thrive 
better on less food than horses which are 
treated in the usual negligent manner. 
Most people sin in these matters, through 
ignorance, that the laws of life are very 


and with mankind. Horses are proverbi- 
ally delicate in their smell and taste, as 
well as quick in sight and sagacity. As an 
instance of more than one of these qualities, 
take the following from the Homestead: 
‘There is one perception that a horse pos- 
sesses, that but little attention has been 
paid to, and that is the power of scent. 
With some horses it is as acute as with the 
dog; and for the benefit of those that have 
to drive nights, such as physicians and 
others, this knowledge is invaluable. I 
have never known it to fail, and I have rid- 
den hundreds of miles dark nights; in con- 
sideration of this power of scent, this is my 
simple advice—never check your horse at 
nights, but give him a free head, and you 
may rest assured that he will never get off 
the road, and he will carry you expeditious- 
ly and safe. In regard to the power of 
scent in a horse, I once knew of one of a 
pair that was stolen, and recovered mainly 
by the track being traced out by his mate, 
and that after he had been absent six or 
eight hours.”’ See how discriminating a 
horse is about his drink, also; and, with 
this and the above-mentioned considerations 
impressed on your mind, surely you will 
not neglect the advice here given, as often 
given us before—to prepare your stables 
and sheds for the comfort of your horses 
before another week brings you and it 
closer to winter. The merciful man is 
merciful to his beast. The old saying 
epitomizes your duties. Let it not be for- 
gotten. 


Dryinac Appies.—Mrs. A. J. Sibley, 
of Amada, Michigan, gives the following 
method of drying apples for winter use, in 
the Genesee Farmer: —‘‘Apples can be 
pared, quartered, and cored with machinery. 
They should then be strung, and hung on 
apple-racks. 
warin place until dried. . By slicing them, 
and drying on plates, they can be made 
more like fresh apples, but there is not dif- 
ference enough to compensate for the hard 
labour. ‘Tart apples are the best for com- 


-juon use. Dried sweet apples are very good 
' stewed and mixed with pie plant, and make 
-an economical pie. They also make excel- 
‘ lent preserves, prepared in the following 
way:—Soak them a few hours in warm 
water; to every pound of fruit take a pound 
of sugar, and cook them. When about 
half done add a lemon, sliced thin. When 
the apples are done skim them out, and 
boil the syrup down until clear, then pour 
it over the apples, and I think you will be 
satisfied with your preserves.” 


WatTeER-MELOoN Mo.Lasses.—A man in 
Ross county, Ohio, states that he made last 
season, from water-melons grown on one 
acre of ground, eighteen barrels of syrup, 
which sold for eighty cents a gallon, giving 
$460 for the acre of land and the labour. 
The Ohio Cultivator gives the process of 
manufacture as follows:—‘‘Take only the 
soft part of the melon, which can be scooped 
out by hand or a wooden spoon; rub it 
through a wire sieve into a barrel or tub, 
then strain out the juice through a cloth 


kettle, just as you would cider or maple- 
sugar water, and be careful not to scorch it 
when nearly done. For a preserving-syrup 
for fruits this is excellent, and also good for 
many other uses. An acre of good melons 
will yield eighteen or twenty barrels of 
syrup.” 

KEEPING CELERY IN WINTER.—There 
are various methods of preserving celery 
during the winter months. In cold lati- 
tudes the plants can be transplanted, with 
advantage to the cellar—taking care to dis- 
turb the roots as little as possible—and 
placed in three or four inches of dirt in one 
corner, or they can be set in half-barrels or 
kegs, if cellar-room cannot be spared. In 
warm latitudes, where little snow falls, and 
the ground is frequently thawed, it is a 
good plan to dig a trench on the south side 
either of a tight board fence or of a build- 
ing. Re-set the celery plants in the trench, 
sprinkling in enough dry sand or loam to 
nearly hide the leaves, and then cover them 
with boards, placed in a shelving position, 
so as to carry off the rain. Onthe approach 
of very cold weather, straw should be crowd- 
ed under the boards, to prevent hard freez- 
ing. The following plan is pursued by the 
well-skilled Knoglish gardeners:—An ele- 
vated piece of ground is chosen, where the 
water can easily run off. <A double row of 
celery is then laid along on the ground, 
each row slightly elevated, to throw out 
any moisture that may chance to get in. 
A thin layer of soil is then thrown over, 
and another layer of celery, setting each 
layer a little further in than the one below 
it, so that, when finished, the whole stack 
will form a ridge. Soil is then cast over 
the whole, and “banked” or smoothed 
over. In order to guard still more against 
wet, a small gutter is dug around the 
ridge, to carry off the water. A .covering 
of corn-stalks, or any waste litter, will ex- 
clude frost, and on an occasional fine day 
through the winter the “cairn” may be 


opened, and a supply fora week or so taken 
out. 


system of feeding, and by increasing the 


similar in these respects with the horse - 


They must then be kept in a. 


strainer; boil down the juice in a copper 


_ the answer was soon given. 


Children’s Column, 


WHAT IS FAITH? 


“‘How sweet it is, my child, 
To live by simple faith, 
Just to believe that God will do 
Exactly what He saith.” 


‘“‘ Does faith mean to believe 

That God will surely do 
Exactly what He says, mamma, 

Just as I know that you 


“Will give me what I ask, 
Because you love me well, 
And listen patiently to hear 

Whatever I may tell ?” 


“Yes, you may trust in God, 
Just as you trust in me; 
Believe, dear child, he loves you well, 
And will your Father be. 3 


when you sought his Dove, 

Your Father, up in Heaven, 
Looked kindly down, for Jesus’ sake, 

And has your sins forgiven. 


** And now to pray in faith, 
Is simply to believe 
That what you ask in Jesus’ name 
You surely shall receive. 


“‘Go with your simple wants, 
Go tell him all you need, 
Go put your trust in Christ alone, 
Such faith is sweet indeed,” 
—Child’s World. 


GOOD FOR SOMETHING, 

IIans was a cripple. Ie was so weak and 
small, his body so twisted and deformed, that 
it was a wonder that he should have outlived 
his first year. Most people thought it would 
have been better that [ans should have died. 
Hans himself, at the age of fourteen, utterly 
unable to labour, and totally depen lent on the 
exertions of a widowed mother, was much of 
the same opinion; but the widowed mother 
loved her boy, and busied herself cheerfully to 
make his wretched life more happy. For 
Ilans was very wretched. He could do no- 
thing—could not work like other boys, nor 
play like them; and when, as the rumours 
spread that the French were coming, and that 
Napoleon, the great conqueror, would seize 
upon the village, and the men and boys, rich 
and poor, rude and refined, were all enrolled 
as soldiers, poor Hans was more miserable 
than before. 

Hans’ mother tried to make him look more 
cheerfully on his dark fate. 

‘Were you strong and able,” said she, “you 
would have to leave me, Hans, and go a sol- 
diering like the rest; and what should I do 
then ?” 

‘‘Ah, mother!” he answered, “’tis little 
good I am to you or any one. Better I were 
dead.” 

“Nay,” said the widow; “depend on it, 
Hans, there is truth in the old proverb—‘ God 
has his plan for every man.’ You will have 
your work to do, my boy, in time.” 

Hie smiled upon her very pleasantly, and 
said, “‘Would to God the time were come, 
mother!” 

Well, the active preparations made by the 
Swiss for resistance to the French troops 
seemed to have changed the purpose of Napo- 
leon. The intention of invasion was either 
given up, or its execution delayed, and after 
a few months the danger was supposed to be 
over, and people were beginning to settle down 
to their old occupations. 

One night Hans dreamed that the French 
were coming. He woke up suddenly, and felt 
so much excited, so hot and fevered, that he 
slipped out of bed, dressed himself, and, quit- 
ting the cottage, walked slowly up the hill, 
on the top of which a beacon, or signal, was 
placed, to be used in case of emergency. It 
was a pile of dried wood, soaked with turpen- 
tine, and covered with tar. When Hans ar- 
rived at the beacon, he found there was no 
one there to kindle the fire, in case of danger, 
and while he was thinking about this strange 
carelessness, he heard, or he fancied he heard 
the same sounds which had disturbed his 
sleep—the tramp of many feet rapidly advan- 
cing. Hans listened attentively. He was 
convinced that troops were coming, and, while 
he hesitated what to do, he saw two soldiers 
rise out of the long grass, and wave a white 
handkerchief from the brow of the hill. Hans 
hesitated no longer; he saw the danger; he 
felt sure that the French were coming, and 
that, without the neighbourhood was imme- 
diately alarmed, the invaders would make an 
easy conquest. Without thinking of the risk, 
Iians seized the tinder, which was hidden, 
with a flint and steel and matches, in the 
hollow of a tree, struck a light, and flung a 
blazing brand into the pile. In a momenta 
bright clear flame—a pyramid of fire—shot up 
into the air. Hans endeavoured to escape 
without attracting the notice of the soldiers, 
but one of them saw him, fired, and lodged a 
bullet in his shoulder. And very soon the 
whole country was aroused. From hill to hill 
the fire-signal was transmitted ; the roll of the 
drum was heard, the volunteer troops were 
hastily assembled, and the invading army was 
compelled to retreat. 

But who lighted the first signal? That was 
the question every body wanted to know, and 
Poor Hans, faint 
and bleeding, was found on the road. He was 
carried to his home, and when he was able to 
tell what occurred, the people found that Hans, 
the cripple, had saved them. 

So great honour was awarded to Hans, who 
was henceforth a hero. He saw grateful mo- 
thers embrace his mother, he felt the warm 
pressure of manly hands, he heard his own 
name mentioned with respect and honour, and 
found out that he was really good for som 
thing. 


A GOOD REASON. 


‘“‘ Mother,” said little Nezzie, one morning, 
after having fallen from his bed—* Mother, I 
think I know why I fell out of bed last night. 
It was because I slept too near the place where 
I got in.” Musing a little while, as if in doubt 
whether he had given the right explanation, 
he added, “‘No, that was not the reason. It 
was because I slept too near where I fell out.” 

Surely that last was the true reason. Nez- 
zie slept too near the place where he could 
fall out. Let all boys learn a lesson from this 
in moral things. The dangerous edge is along 
the places of sin. The reason why so many of 
the young are suddenly ruined, is that they 
get too near the place of falling. If a boy 
goes near temptation—into bad company, 
where persons swear, or lie, or drink—he is in 
great danger. Many great men have fallen 
by venturing too close to the tempting power 
of sin. Boys, keep far away from the place 
where you may fall. Some, in a wicked 
course, go so near hell that they fall in. 
Many a man, after he has lost his good cha- 
racter, could say, “It was not because I kept 
too near the innocence with which I begun 
life, bat because I went too near the place 
where I fell.” 
—— 
LIFE-LIKE PORTRAITS. 


The following additional Card-Portraits are now 


ready: 

ROBERT J. BRECKINRIDGE, D.D., 
Gen. KELLY, Cor. WISTAR, 
Grex. HALLECK, Com. HOLLINS. 
Gex. McCALL, Com. WILKES, 
Grex. McDOWELL, Com. DUPONT, 
Gen. SHERMAN, Com. FOOT, 


Cot. GEARY,. Lieut. FAIRFAX, 


The Collection will be increased every week by 
additional Portraits of interesting Personages. 

raz Prices, single copy, 10 cents ; 20 copies, $1; 
or five copies for 25 cents. Sent to any address in 
the United States free of postage. The money 
must accompany every order. 

Published by 

WILLIAM S. & ALFRED MARTIEN, 
No. 606 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 
jan 4—6t 


EMOVAL.—James R. Wess, Dealer in Fine 

Teas, Coffees, and Groceries, for Family Use, 

has removed to the South-east Corner of Walnut 

and Eighth streets, Philadelphia, (a few doors from 

his former location) where he will be happy to 

see his Friends and Customers. 

Goods carefully packed for the country, and 

for warded. may Li—tf 


JUST PUBLISHED BY 

The Presbyterian Board of Publication, 

821 Cuestnut Srreet, PHILADELPHIA. 

SIX NEW BOOKS, AND THE ALMANAC 
FOR 1862. 


THE EXILES OF MADERIA. By the Rev. 

W. M. Blackburn, Erie, Pennsylvania. Swall 

12mo, pp. 216. Price 50 cents. Postage 10 cts. 

The work of the ovens in Maderia, from 1838 

to 1850, has been called “the greatest fact of 

modern missions.” Its history shows what Ro- 
manists can do, and what Bible-readers can sufler 
in the nineteenth century. 

THE PRESBYTERIAN ALMANAC FOR 1862, 

lilustrated. Price 6 cents, or $4 per hundred. 

Postage 1 cent. 

FOR THE YOUNG. 

A LITTLE BOOK FOR LITTLE FOLKS 

About the Book of Books. 18mo. Two Illustra- 

tions Pp. 72. Price cents. Postage 3 ets. 

THE LITTLE BROWN BIBLE. By the Author 
of “Mary Humphrey,” “ Walter Stockton,” 4c. 
18 wo Illustrations. Pp. 179. Price 25— 
and cents. Postage 6 cents. 

A very interesting volume. 

ELLIE’S SCRAP-BOOK. 18mo. Two I)lustra- 
trations. Pp. 216. Price 25 and 30 cents. 
Postage 7 cents. 

JEANNIE’S 8CRAP-BOOK. 18mo. Two Illus- 
trations. Pp. 216. Price 25 and 30 cents. 
Postage 7 cents. 

JOHNNY WRIGHT. The Boy who Tried to do 
Right. By the Author of “ Little Bob True,” 
&. 18mo. Two Illustrations. Pp. 300. Price 
35 and 40 cents. Postage 9 cents. 


The Board have also prepared a-. 
SOLDIER'S LIBRARY OF 70 VOLUMES. 
Price $15 cash, and other Publications suitable 
and useful for distribution among Soldiers and 
Sailors. Among which are— 

The Soldier's Pocket Book. In English and 
German. Each 5 cents. 
The Soldiers’ Series of Tracts. 10 cents. 
Address orders to 


WINTHROP SARGENT, 
dec 14—4t Business Correspondent. 


EEDLE-BOOKS, TOILET CASES, &c.-— 
Made and sold at Wholesale and Retail by 
Mrs. D. B. LAMBERSON, Pittsfield, Massachu- 


setts. 
SOLD ALSO BY 
H. G. DAVIS & Co., Pittsfield, Mass. 
O. W. WILCOX, 199 Main 8t., Springfield, Mass, 
A. D. F. RANDOLPH, 683 Broadway, N. Y. 
. H. BABCOCK, 246 Fulton St., Brooklyn, N. Y¥, 
8S. & A. MARTIEN, 606 Chestnut St., Phil’a. - 
.D. BARDWELL & Co., Troy Building, Troy,N.Y¥. 
8. O. BARNUM, 215 Main St, Buffalo, N. Y. 
H. L. BLAKESLEY, 66 Lake St., Chicago, IIl. 
feb 16—tfq 


E. 0. THOMPSON, 
MERCHANT TAILOR, 


NORTH-EAST CORNER OF 


SEVENTH AND WALNUT STREETS, PHIL- 
ADELPHIA. 


The wishes of Customers are strictly complied 
with. Large selections of Fabrics always on hand. 

N. B.—Gentlemen visiting the City are solicited 
for their Orders. sep 2l—ly. 


ENSSELAER POLYTECHNIC INSTI- 
TUTE—Troy, New York.—The Seventy- 
sixth Semi-annual Session of this well-known 
Institution for instruction in the Mathematical, 
Physical, and Natural Sciences, will commence on 
Wednesday, February 19th, 1862. A full course 
in Military Science is now in progress. Gradu- 
ates of the Institute find no difficulty in obtainin 
very desirable positions as Civil, Naval, an 
Topographical Engineers. The Annual Register, 
iving full particulars, can be obtained of Pro- 
essor CHARLES Drowne, Director. 
jan 4—6t N. 8. 8. BEMAN, President. 


THE AMERICAN SUNDAY SCHOOL 
‘UNION, 

No. 1122 Cuestnut Srreet, 
THE ONLY PERIODICALS 
Published by the Society are 
THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORLD, 
for Superintendents and Teachers, published 
Monthly, at 
Twenty-five Cents per Annum ; 

and 


THE CHILD’S WORLD, 
an Illustrated Paper for Children and Youth, 
published twice a Month, at 
Twelve Cents per Annum, by the 100 Copies. 
Specimens of either sent gratuitously, on appli- 
cation tothe DEPOSITORY, 
No. 1122 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 
dec 28—3t 


EST TROY BELL FOUNDRY.—Established 
tn 1826.—The Subscribers manufacture and 
have constantly for sale at their old established 
Foundry their superior Bells for Churches, Aca- 
demies, Factories, Steamboats, Locomotives, Plan- 
tations, &c., mounted in the most approved and 
substantial manner with their new patented yoke 
and other improved mountings, and warranted in 
every particular. For information in regard to 
keys, dimensions, mountings, warrantee, &c., send 
fora Circular. Address 
A. MENEELY’S SONS, 
mar 30—ly* West Troy, New York. 


ENRY ©. BLAIR, PHARMACEUTIST, _ 
PRESCRIPTION 


AND 


FAMILY MEDICINE STORE, 
SOUTH-WEST CORNER OF 
EIGHTH AND WALNUT STREETS, PHILADA. 
Established 1829. 

The undersigned, ,yhaving resumed the entire 
control of his business, will be glad to see his old 
friends and the public generally, and will endea- 
vour to serve them with courtesy and fidelity. 


july 20—tf H. C. BLAIR, 
A NEW VOLUME OF POEMS.—This day 
published— 
POEMS, WITH AUTOBIOGRAPHIC AND 
OTHER NOTES. 
By T. H. Stockton, D.D., Chaplain to Congress. 
With illustrations by Darley, Hoppin, and others. 
12mo. Cloth, $1; in half morocco, $1.50; in Tur- 
key extra, $3. 3 
ublished and for sale by 
WILLIAM 8. & ALFRED MARTIEN, 
~ No. 606 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 
dec 21—3t 
A. L. VANSANT, 
MANUFACTURER OF 


FRENCH CONFECTIONS, 


Has Removed to 836 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 
(Under the Continental Hotel,) 


who love Pure and G Confectionery, he using 
nothing but Loaf Sugar, and having his Drying- 
Rooms heated with Hot Air, thereby avoiding all 
dust; and also always on hand fine Grapes, Sweet 
Oranges, Figs, Raisins, Almonds, and a fine 
Assortment of Fancy Boxes, French Glace Fruits, 
&e. dec 21—3m 


MMENSE REDUCTION IN LOOK. 
ING-GLASSES, OIL PAINTINGS, EN- 
GRAVINGS, PICTURE AND PHOTOGRAPH 
FRAMES.—James Eartze & Son—WNo. 816 
Chestnut street, Philadelphia—Announce the Re- 
duction of 25 Per Cent. in the prices on‘all their 
Manufactured Stock of Looking- Glasses, also in 
——— Picture and Photograph Frames, and 
Oil Paintings. The largest and most elegant 
Assortment in the Country. Arare opportunity 
now offered to make purchases in this line for 
Cash at remarkably low prices. 
EARLE’S GALLERIES, 
No. 816 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 
july 20—tf 


IRST-CLASS CLOTHING.—We are now 

prepared to show our Friends the best 

and most varied Stock of Fall and Winter Cloth- 

ing ever offered in the City, all bought exclu- 

sively for Cash, which enables us to sell at prices 

to suit the emergencies of the times, and there- 

fore hope for a continuance of the encourage- 
ment. heretofore so kindly extended us. 

ROBERT H. ADAMS, 
South-east corner of Seventh and Market streets, 
mar2—ly Philadelphia. 


THE PRESBYTERIAN 


IS PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY AT 
No. 606 Chestnut street, above Sixth, 


way, New York, by 
WILLIAM S. MARTIEN & Co. 


TERMS, 


Two Dollars and Fifty Cents per annum, if paid 
in advance, or Three Dollars, payable in six months. 
A liberal discount to Agents who may become re- 
sponsible. 

To Clergymen Two Dollars a year, when paid 
strictly in advance. 

No subscription received for a less term than 
one year. <All subscribers who do not give express 
notice to the contrary, will be considered as wish. 


will be seut to them accordingly. No paper dis- 


the discretion of the Proprietors, 

Rates of Advertising —For 15 lines, first insertion, 
one dollar; each repetition of do. 75 cents. For 
8 lines or less, first insertion, 75 cents; each repeti- 
tion of do., 50 cents. Payments for advertisements 
to be made in advance. 


TERMS TO CLUBS. 


Five copies to one address, for one year, 
Ten copies to one address for one year, 
With an additional copy to the person 
who may act as agent. 

Sixteen copies to one address, for one year, $30.00 
With an additional copy to the agent. 
Twenty five copies to one address, for one 

year, 
With an additional copy to the agent. 
77 The money must always be sent in advance, 
When the amount is large, a draft should be pro- 
cured, if possible. Address, always post paid, 


$1000 
$20.00 


$45.00 


WILLIAM S. MARTIEN & CO, 
No. 606 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


Where he invites his Customers and Others, 


Philadelphia, and No. 5380 Broad- 


ing to continne their subscription, ana their paper . 


continued until all arrearages are paid, except at 
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